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HABITATION AREAS AND INTEREST AREAS 


U.ysses G. WEATHERLY 


Indiana University 


If the average person were asked when and where he 
lives the question would of course be taken in a chrono- 
logical and geographical sense, because he is habituated 
to thinking in terms of physical life. Yet a moment’s 
reflection will reveal the fact that much of our real life 
is lived outside the boundaries of the moment and of the 
immediate habitat. Many persons find their most con- 
genial association among those who, having like inter- 
ests, are scattered far and wide and are never met in 
person. Some live largely in a past age when the things 


for which they especially care flourished; and there are 
always a few idealists who live mainly in an imagined 
future. Only in a limited, and in the most advanced cul- 
ture stages a diminishing part of what people are most 
interested in is localized in both time and place. 


As the oldest and most elemental of social units, the 
family comes nearer to being a self-contained group 
than any other form of association. In it there sur- 
vives much of the type of what Professor Cooley has 
illuminatingly called the primary group. Face-to-face 
association, direct stimulus and a certain degree of self- 
sufficiency still characterize the family, despite the cen- 
trifugal tendencies of recent times. This can hardly be 
said of any other type of association unless we turn to 
those small groups of nature peoples who are still in the 
most primitive stages of culture. No matter how isolated 
a modern civilized community may be, it is not self- 
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contained or anywhere near it. Only for a few sets of 
interests can it be claimed that they appear to have little 
vital or visible connection with the larger world outside, 
and we are coming to see that even these are not really 
detached. Practically all members of a community are 
related in some ways, in fact in many ways, to other 
groups elsewhere. If in no other way, they are patently 
dependent on social organization for most of the goods 
that satisfy economic wants. 


We may then designate the physical residence as a 
habitation area and the regions where the psycho-cultural 
concerns are located as interest areas. Interest areas are 
the countries of the mind. One may have many of them 
at the same time; and he may change or transpose them 
almost at will. Whereas in the family and tribal era of 
social evolution loyalty was tyrannically monistic, it is 
now possible for the individual to be devoted to several 
groups. Some of these are idealistic, and nearly all are 
free from rigid exclusiveness. Loyalty thus becomes 
pluralistic. Free migration is easier in the realm of 
mind than in physical areas. We may even say that as 
to their psychic concerns men may be born many times 
by passing into entirely new regions of interest. Certainly 
this is true with reference to the transition from one-age- 
period to another, for the individual lives several suc- 
cessive and largely dissociated lives in the journey from 
infancy to old age. The country of the mind which he 
inhabits at any time depends mainly on his years. The 
child may be father to the man, but in passing from the 
age of dolls and toys to that of philosophies of life and 
conduct he becomes a different individual. 


The railway and the automobile have so widened the 
boundaries of the habitation area that the neighborhood 
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is no longer the narrow, shut-in district that it once was, 
nor are these boundaries so clearly defined. People visit 
and associate more widely and because distance has been 
almost annihilated they find their centers of amusement, 
culture and economic life in ever enlarging spheres. Two 
hours of driving over bad roads once took the remote 
countryman to the rural village which was the center of 
his world. Two hours of auto travel over good roads 
now takes him to any one of several cities. 


But it is especially the more plastic psychic interests 
that have expanded. The invention of printing was the 
pioneer factor in this change; then came the newspaper, 
the telegraph, the telephone and finally the radio. The 
advent of the radio has brought about a revolution in 
social life which the sociologist must henceforth take into 
account. It has already begun to alter our conception 
of the meaning of the primary group, because it gives 
people a common experience without physical presence. 
As one listens to a radio concert he is conscious of an 
audience widely dispersed but real, and he has some of 
the same sense of contact and participation that he has 
in a concert hall. On election night, when we are listen- 
ing to the broadcasting of returns, we catch again some 
of the crowd excitement that we used to feel while watch- 
ing the bulletin boards in a crowded street. 


What then are the boundaries of an interest area? 
Where group organization is rigid they may be almost 
as definite as geographical boundaries; but interests fluc- 
tuate and the individual belongs to many interest groups 
at the same time. Besides, he is, as already mentioned, 
constantly taking on new interests and dropping old ones. 
In its largest meaning the interest group includes all who 
are loyal to a particular concern, wherever they are 
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located. The real community in this case is made up of 
the group of persons enclosed within the bounds of 
loyalty to a common psycho-social concern, and this 
loyalty may have little relation to geographical regions. 


When community organization work began to be 
developed the pioneers assigned to the community con- 
cept an exclusiveness that it does not properly possess. 
Except for the very practical matters of eating, sleeping, 
health and making a living, modern people, and espe- 
cially urban people, live in varied and often loosely 
defined areas. For a very large part of our cultural life 
we are dependent on agencies that are either national or 
cosmopolitan in scope. ‘They are not and from their 
very nature cannot be wholly localized in content or 
management. ‘The local phase is hitched on organically 
to a larger body. Our passion for efficiency has led to 
the organization and standardization of nearly every 
kind of cultural activity in district, national, and some- 
times international organizations. 


In order to illustrate this pluralistic and expansive 
character of our socio-cultural concerns let us examine a 
typical list of organizations in the United States. I have 
tabulated those societies and organizations which have 
sufficient definiteness and importance to be included in 
the World Almanac for 1926. The total number is eight 
hundred fourteen, and certainly there are many more 
which are not included. I have not been able to devise 
a classification that would accurately place all of them, 
nor am I satisfied with limiting each to a single class, as 
seems necessary. But for convenience of grouping we 
may distribute them roughly among sixteen major in- 
terests as follows: 
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Religious Social Reform 
Business Political 
Professional Recreational 

Scientific Benevolent 
Social-Fraternal Racial (immigrant groups) 
Welfare Intellectual 
Commemorative-Patriotic Aesthetic 

Educational Protective 








Every large and important community furnishes 
members to some of these organizations, and the prin- 
cipal urban centers are represented in a great majority of 
them. Further, no civilized community.can carry on its 
normal functions without some form of participation in 
practically all the activities for which these organiza- 
tions stand. Representing nearly every phase of human 
interest, the separate agencies touch some sides of life 
which are controversial; hence they may be organs of 
conflict as well as co-operation. In any given community 
some persons will be organized on one side and others 


organized on the other side of the same issue. Among 
the non-conflict groups the same person may be a mem- 
ber of several, or at least be identified in some degree 
with the causes for which they exist. 


Less than two-tenths of one per cent of these organi- 
zations are independent or purely local agencies, and 
several which are so listed are parallels of similar agen- 
cies in other centers. Not over one per cent are merely 
city-wide in scope, and only one half of one per cent are 
limited to a state-wide range. Several in both these 
classes happen to be included in this particular list be- 
cause they pertain to New York; other cities and states 
in a considerable number of cases have similar agencies. 
Organizations like the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution have branches in nearly every large community; 
a Retail Grocers’ Association is found in nearly every 
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town of any size; and the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor is represented in nearly every village. Church 
organizations and associations for the promotion of art, 
sport, science and education touch the lives of many 
people who have no direct membership in the national 
bodies. 


These organizations represent an expanded com- 
munity of interest and a type of standardized co-opera- 
tion which are increasingly characteristic of modern life 
and particularly of American life. The extent to which 
people actively affiliate with certain of them might per- 
haps be taken as a rough measure of the degree of cul- 
turalization and socialization. It would be an interest- 
ing piece of investigation to study the membership in the 
more representative ones, indicating how it is distributed 
among various sections of the country and among dif- 
ferent elements of the social population. Striking differ- 
ences in distribution would be found among the states, 
among occupational and economic classes, among racial 
groups, and among the greater geographical sections of 
the country. Distribution by age periods would also 
have its interest. Some of the organizations appeal to 
all age classes and to both sexes; some appeal specifically 
to limited constituencies. Thus those which in name and 
purpose are limited to women number forty-four and 
those which are primarily or wholly in the interest of the 
young number forty-three. 


To the extent that it has exalted the idea of localism, 
either geographical or psychic, community organization 
work has proved artificial and barren. In the local com- 
munity, as in society in general, the group-making forces 
are many and varied, and are often, in their local mani- 
festations, only adjuncts of a larger whole. Aside from 
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a few elemental interests that are personal or familial, 
effective organization can be better managed by the 
process of federation than by attempting to secure 
monistic solidarity. The separate interests in a local area 
cannot be wholly merged; in fact they cannot be and 
need not be wholly reconciled. Just as competing busi- 
ness concerns find it necessary and profitable to unite in 
trade associations for mutual protection and welfare, so 
the psycho-social interests may be federated without 
amalgamation. The fact that people belong.to several of 
them at once makes this both easy and necessary. 
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METHODS OF A RACE SURVEY* 
Ropert E. Park 
University of Chicago 


Research, by E. S. Bogardus (Jesse Ray Miller, Los Angeles, 1926, pp. 288). 
New York, 1926; pp. VI-|-557. 

The Race Relations Survey on the Pacific Coast is still 
in progress. It has been completed in its main outlines; 
but in detail, and in respect to a number of specific prob- 
lems, much remains to be done. 

In the course of the Survey’s investigations, numerous 
local and special problems, requiring more detailed 
study, have presented themselves. ‘These special prob- 
lems have been taken over by men specially interested 
and specially qualified to carry them to completion. It is 
expected that they will issue, finally, in a series of mono- 
graphs dealing separately with specific problems; all of 
them, however, centering about and focusing upon, the 
relations of Oriental and Occidental peoples as reflected 
in the economic, social, and religious life of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Two conditions under which the work of the Survey 
of Race Relations is carried on, have necessarily deter- 
mined the point of view and the character of the methods 
employed: 

(1) Investigations extended over a geographical area 
from Victoria and Vancouver, in British Columbia in 
the North, to the Imperial Valley and Mexico in the 
South. 

(2) Race Relations, as it turned out, involve all the 
relations in life: economical, political, cultural, and 
religious. 
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In order to gather facts over so wide an area, and with 
reference to so many different aspects of human life, it 
has been necessary to secure the co-operation of repre- 
sentative men and women in all the different regions in 
which the Pacific Coast is divided not merely by geog- 
raphy, but by tradition. Regional organizations were 
established at Vancouver, British Columbia; Seattle, 
Washington; Portland, Oregon; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, California. 


Fortunately there were, in every one of these centers, 
universities and colleges, men already interested in study- 
ing some phase of the problem of race relations, either in 
its local or in its more general scientific aspects. It was 
the task of the director of the survey to discover these 
men and their special interests, and to indicate to them 
how they could contribute, by an extension of the studies 
that they were already making or were prepared to make, 
to the solution of the task of the Survey. It was neces- 
sary, further, without interfering in any way with the 
independence of these different investigators, to co-ordi- 
nate their tasks so that their investigations would all con- 
tribute to a common body of knowledge in regard to the 
varied aspects of a common problem. 


In order to accomplish this purpose, an effort was 
made to bring together, in local conferences, men in dif- 
ferent colleges and different sciences, in each region, who 
were looking at the general problem from their special 
points of view. These local conferences turned out to be 
particularly interesting and helpful to all concerned. 
They served to indicate to each specialist the place of his 
own studies in the general program. Special studies 
gained a new interest and a new significance when they 
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were seen in relation to one another, and to the local and 
practical issues which were disturbing the public. 


These conferences also served as a sort of clearing 
house for the different and special points of view repre- 
sented by the different special studies. In Los Angeles 
under the direction of Professor Bogardus, there was or- 
ganized, in connection with the local conference, a so- 
called methodological clinic. In these clinics, reports of 
investigators were read and discussed ; students and inves- 
tigators were given an opportunity at these meetings to 
hear reports from representatives of the Survey from 
other regions; particular attention was given to practical 
difficulties which investigators in the field had encoun- 
tered in the actual process of investigation. Reports of 
these clinics were prepared and circulated to all the 
regional centers up and down the Coast. Following are 
the minutes of one of these clinics: 


The seventh meeting of the Social Research Clinic was held on 
October 15th, in the Social Research Laboratory of the University of 
Southern California. 

Eighteen persons were present, including the usual personnel, and 
Miss B. of San Diego who is undertaking a study of the Japanese there, 
Miss R. from Chicago, and Miss K. who is working among the Negroes 
in Los Angeles. 

The meeting was in charge of Miss R. who presented data concern- 
ing life histories, social map making, and the analysis of myths in relation 
to public opinion. 

She also gave a comparison of the social situation in Livingston with 
that in Florin. In the former the people have been successful in making 
numerous accommodations. In the latter the spirit of conflict prevails. 
In the former there is a variety of contacts between Americans and 
Japanese. In the latter there are no contacts except limited economic 
ones. 

The speaker gave descriptive data concerning the Chinatowns of San 
Francisco and Vancouver and referred to several types of Chinese which 
she had become acquainted with, ranging from “bums” and hard workers 
to the trouble chasers, the sheiks, and the flappers. Comparisons were 
also made between different types of social community organization found 
among the Chinese and Japanese. 
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Dr. C. inquired concerning the ancient Chinese culture, for example, 
that represented by village mindedness. He asked if it exists in China- 
towns on the Coast. Miss R. replied that there were many evidences of 
this culture and gave illustrations. 

Miss L. asked how one can tell whether a life history is authentic or 
not, and the speaker replied by mentioning several clues whereby it is 
possible to classify interviews as genuine or inaccurate. 

Another question brought out the attitude of the Orientals, particu- 
larly the Japanese, toward the American romantic conceptions, such as 
love-making, as being essentially “kindergarten stuff.” Even Tennyson 
would be classified in some of his poems as promulgating the kinder- 
garten attitude toward love. 

The fact that children often constitute a motif among Japanese 
parents and the related fact that the Japanese are afraid of the city 
and seek the country as a means of protection for their children was 
brought out. 

Mr. R. raised questions concerning intermarriage between Orientals 
and whites which led to the statement that it is generally American 
women who marry Japanese in this country, whereas in Japan it is Amer- 
ican men who marry Japanese women. Miss R. advanced the theory 
that with greater acquaintance between races on the Coast intermarriage 
would not increase, but might even decrease. 

It is expected that at the next meeting Professor M. will present 
some of his materials growing out of his agricultural studies. Mr. D. 
will also report on problems relating to funding inter-racial good will. 


The first problem of the Race Relations Survey, as 
of every other study of a practical problem, is one of 
analysis. In order to investigate a complicated problem, 
it is necessary to reduce it to its smaller unit. 

The last problem of a survey is one of synthesis. The 
question in the present instance, was how to bring this 
wide range of studies, covering so large a territory and 
so many aspects of life, within the limits of a single point 
of view. 

The fact that has given unity, and will continue to 
give unity, to all the studies that the Race Relations Sur- 
vey has initiated, is their relation to a practical issue. 
The different phases of the problem investigated all bear 
directly or indirectly on issues that were before the pub- 
lic, and in one form or another will continue to be before 
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the public for a long time to come. All the special inves- 
tigations in progress, whether in the field of biology, 
economics, or sociology, are intended as answers to ques- 
tions that have been raised in the press and in public dis- 
cussion on the Pacific Coast. It is for this reason that, in 
the long run, all investigations of race relations tend to 
come to focus on the subject of public opinion. What 
the Survey has finally sought to discover has been what 
public opinion with reference to race relations on the 
Coast actually is; how it differs in different regions, and 
among different classes; and what are the sources of that 
public opinion in these different races and classes. It is 
for that reason that the central problem of this book is 
public opinion. 

There has been a great deal of pessimism in regard to 
the social sciences, because, it is urged, in social matters 
it was impossible to experiment. As a matter of fact, 
speaking broadly, the amount of experimentation in the 
field of social life probably greatly exceeds that in any 
other field of human activity. Every social reform is, in 
a certain sense, a social experiment. Most of the vast 
flood of legislation which issues from our legislative halls 
every year, sets in motion some sort of social experiment. 
Prohibition has been an experiment on a vast scale. 


The social investigators in the past have been very 
largely politicians, interested in formulating programs 
and in initiating policies. They are now, however, am- 
bitious to go further, and conduct experiments. They are 
beginning to check up on the social experiments already 
in process. Experiment, however, in the scientific sense, 
seeks to formulate and test hypotheses; and social re- 
search, in the strict scientific sense, is confined to investi- 
gation based upon hypotheses. 
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The term research may be used in a somewhat wider 
sense, to include exploration as well as experiment. In 
the most limited sense of the word, I should say that a 
survey is never research,—lIt is exploration; it seeks to 
define problems rather than to test hypotheses. 

The only sociological experiments, and hence, strictly 
speaking, the only sociological research, that has thus far 
been undertaken in connection with the race relations 
survey are the studies in “socia! distance” so-called. These 
experiments were made by Professor Bogardus and are 
reported elsewhere. 

Of all the recent attempts that have been made by 
psychologists to study social attitudes and to reduce to 
numerical terms the factors that co-operate to make pub- 
lic opinion, these studies strike me as altogether the most 
promising. ‘They promise most, for one thing, because 
they recognize that all opinions, public or private, are a 
social product. 
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SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIOLOGY I 


F. Stuart CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


In August, 1925, a questionnaire was sent to 78 lead- 
ing American sociologists, asking their opinion about 
certain general problems connected with Introductory 
Sociology Courses in American Colleges and Universities. 

Since there were several requests for information 
about the results of the questionnaire, a brief summary is 
presented herewith. Fifty-six, or 70% of the 78 sociol- 


ogists circularized, replied. ‘Thirty-seven different insti- 
tutions, including the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
were represented. Twenty-one of these were State Uni- 
versities and Agricultural Colleges; the remaining 16 
were privately endowed colleges and universities. 


The following questions about introductory courses 
in Sociology were answered as shown in the totals op- 
posite each sub-category under the main question. 


1. Prerequsites for Introductory Sociology. 





Economics 
Biology 
Anthropology 
Political Science 


The total answers to this question were 75, which is 
accounted for by the fact that several favored more than 
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one other science as a prerequisite and thus counted 
double in the final totals. 

2. The year in which Introductory Sociology should 
be taken. 


Sophomore 


Junior and Senior 











3. The relation of Introductory Sociology to the pro- 
posed Junior College organization. 


Introductory Sociology should be one of sevéral 
general introductory courses to the various social 
sciences 37 
Introductory Sociology should supplant other gen- 
eral introductory courses to the social sciences. 
Introductory Sociology should be removed from 
Junior College and offered only to Juniors and 
Seniors 








49 
The last two questions represent totals less than the 


entire group who answered. This is due to the fact that 
several persons did not care to commit themselves on the 
question raised. 

Only the most general sort of conclusions may be 
drawn from these reports but there seemed to be a plural- 
ity of agreement on three points at least. 

First, that there should be no prerequisites for Intro- 
ductory Sociology. 

Second, that Introductory Sociology should be taken 
in the Sophomore year. 

Third, that Introductory Sociology should be one of 
several courses introductory to the social sciences. 
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SUMNER OF YALE 


CLARENCE MarsH CASE 


Unwwersity of Southern California 


There has recently come to hand a fascinating biog- 
raphy* which is at the same time a very valuable contri- 
bution to the history of sociological thought. The volume 
portrays, in clearest perspective and fine proportion, one 
of the big figures in American sociology. 

The book is a direct answer to the long-standing 
queries of those who, sensing the fact that Sumner 
amounted to an institution and a tradition at Yale, did 
not understand quite how, even in the light of his very 
evident intellectual magnitude, to fully account for it. 
Indeed, even in the light of this ample volume, the 
answer is not perfectly simple and clear. 

Judged purely from his writings, Sumner always 
seemed decidedly dogmatic, intellectually cold, merciless- 
ly logical, and forbiddingly austere. How could such a 
man become the idol of the student body through decades 
in a great university? ‘The biography not only shows him 
even more distinctly in that heroic role, but it faithfully 
paints him in the very colors that seem to render such a 
popular role impossible. Viewed from this puzzling 
angle his career is a great problem in the study of 
personality. 

Apparently the key to his success, aside from sheer 
mental power, was the absolute intellectual honesty and 
rugged moral earnestness of the man. True he looked 


*William Graham Sumner by Harris E. Starr. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1926; pp. VI-|-557. 
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the part, as his biographer shows,—six feet high, big- 
framed, iron-voiced, possessed of a big fine head, “mag- 
nificiently bald,” bearing himself with force and dignity, 
and dressing always with scrupulous care. 


But William Graham Sumner can be understood only 
in the light of his biography. One must see him in action 
on the stage—Yale College and (later) University— 
where practically his whole life of seventy years was 
spent. His life itself forms a chapter in the history of 
sociology in the United States. 


Yet, while, as Dr. Starr surmises, his more enduring 
fame will probably rest upon his more strictly sociolog- 
ical work, especially on the book entitled Folkways, it is 
more in the part of an economist and publicist that he 
became so widely known and enthusiastically followed at 
Yale. 


One of the most important chapters in the book is that 
entitled “The Spencer Controversy.” This had to do with 
his introduction of Herbert Spencer’s volume, The Study 
of Sociology, as a text-book in his class of seniors at Yale, 
about 1879. The book was condemned by the President 
of the institution as subversive, and a long controversy 
arose in which Professor Sumner conducted himself with 
great diplomacy and dignity, but with his characteristi- 
cally unyielding firmness. In the end both Sumner and 
the book remained in possession of the field. The matter 
is stressed here because it throws a flood of light on the 
early beginnings of sociological instruction in this coun- 
try, and the situation seems to open up in a vast perspec- 
tive as one reads such sentences as the following from 
Sumner’s letter to the Yale Corporation, quoted in full 
by Dr. Starr: 
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“The facts out of which the trouble arose are as fol- 
lows: I am professor of political and social science. 
Four or five years ago my studies led me to the conviction 
that sociology was about to do for the social sciences what 
scientific method has done for natural and physical 
science, viz.: rescue them from arbitrary dogmatism and 
confusion. It seemed to me that it belonged to me to give 
my students the advantage of the new standpoint and 
method just as fast as I could win command of it myself. 
... Sociology is so new that only three or four persons in 
the world have written upon it as an independent science. 
(This in 1881!) It is so difficult that very few indeed 
prosecute it, or even know what it is. My studies have 
led me to independent convictions on certain points of 
detail in sociology, but I could not lecture upon it. If I 
should pretend to do so I could only cram a half dozen 


books and reproduce the material. It is a case for using 
a text-book. When I looked about for one, Spencer’s 
‘Study of Sociology’ was the only one which could come 
into account.” 


The extreme recency of sociology as a science becomes 
impressively real as one reads this confession. 


William Graham Sumner was American born, of 
Lancashire English parents belonging to the artisan class. 
He graduated at Yale in 1863, studied in French and 
German universities, was ordained a priest of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, served as rector in Morristown, 
New Jersey, and as editor of The Living Church, led 
the modernist movement during its very earliest begin- 
nings, became Professor of Political and Social Science 
at Yale, served as Alderman from his own ward in New 
Haven, and as a state official of the Board of Education 
to the end of his life, wrote and spoke widely on the 
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tariff, taxation, and other public questions, and was a 
powerful faculty leader in shaping the policy of Yale 
from 1872 until his death in 1909. 


Dr. Harris holds with ample evidence that Sumner 
excelled supremely as an instructor and inspirer of stu- 
dents, and abundant testimony of very high order seems 
to show that Sumner was one of the greatest teachers that 
American university life has produced. 


His social philosophy was individualistic, harsh, and, 
like the man himself, austere to the point of the Puri- 
tanical. He was gruff, unbending, not a companion, a 
ceaseless worker, and essentially iconoclastic, not except- 
ing the religious realm. Yet he remained a priest of the 
Episcopal Church, reporting to the end of his life as such. 
“Weakened by time and fate,” he toiled onward with- 
out respite, and received a mortal stroke as he struggled 
forward through a great blizzard to deliver his address 
as President of the American Sociological Society, at 
New York City, in December, 1909, dying on April 12, 
1910. 


For one who never had the opportunity of meeting 
Sumner in person, this volume, sharing the Yale tradi- 
tion, yet frank with an honesty worthy of Sumner him- 
self, is the best substitute. 
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RELIGION IN SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 


EarLte Epwarp EuBANK 


University of Cincinnati 


“Children of Men, the Unseen Power Whose Eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find.” 
(MatTHEW ARNOLD) 


Man has always sought to understand the world about 
him. In his search he has brought to bear all his re- 
sources and technique of inquiry. Each new discovery 


has been an additional resource with which to prosecute 
the search, and each new “glimpse of the Cosmos” has 
moved him to deeper interrogation. 

From the -beginning he has been confronted by a 
seeming dualism. On the one hand he has been in the 
midst of a world which has been accessible to his physical 
sense perceptions. In widening circles, there have been 
opened to him phases of reality of which he is made 
aware by reason of his ability to taste, to smell, to feel, 
to hear, to see. But on the other hand he has had reason 
to believe in the existence of a world beyond the reach 
of his sense experience, a “spiritual” world, whose reality 
does not yield to physical demonstration. Waiving the 
question as to what constitutes the ultimate difference, if 
indeed any exists, between matter and spirit, we recog- 
nize that man’s long questioning into the nature of his 
“habitation among the suns” has divided itself naturally 
into that dealing with the material, and that dealing with 
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the spiritual realm. For this reason we have also a dual- 
ism of inquiry, that of science and that of religion, which, 
because of misunderstanding as to their respective fields, 
have often seemed to stand in opposition to one another. 


Their place with reference to each other may be 
defined, perhaps, by this antithesis: Science emerges in 
human experience as the result of man’s effort to relate 
himself more intelligently to the material universe. 
Religion emerges as the result of man’s effort to relate 
himself more intelligently to the spiritual universe. 
If, and when, the two realms shall be found to coincide, 
then Science and Religion will also be found to coincide. 
Until then they must be regarded, not as oppositional, 
but as complementary endeavors, each in its own field, to 
understand the environing conditions of human life. 


The conditions which give rise to religion are at once 
seen to be universal, viz., a universe open to the observa- 
tion of all men, which in many of its aspects is non- 
physical in the ordinary sense of the word; and second, 
a human mind capable of reflecting upon that world, 
which is in its general psychic lines alike for all men 
whether modern or preliterate. Hence we should ex- 
pect that which in fact we find, that religion is a uni- 
versal phenomenon, found among men everywhere. The 
only persons who are without some sort of religious be- 
lief are those whose low mental equipment is incapable 
of such generalizations; or those comparatively few who 
have by some intellectual process arrived at a wholly 
materialistic and mechanistic conception of the universe 
which excludes belief in any super-material elements. 

Not only has religion itself been common to men of 
all races and ages, but as the student of comparative 
religion sees, there has been a curious basic likeness 
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among the several religions. The following beliefs, how- 
ever wide they may diverge in manner of expression, 
seem to be expressed or implied in all major systems of 
religious philosophy: 

1. There is a realm of spirit which transcends the 
material realm. 

2. In the realm of spirit are personalities possessed 
of intelligence which are characterized as gods. 

3. Between the spiritual and the physical realm there 
is a positive inter-relation. 

4. The ultimate causation of the physical realm re- 
sides in the spiritual. 

5. Human contact in the physical realm must har- 
monize with the laws determined by the powers of the 
spirit realm. 

6. Existence which is human and physical in the 
physical realm will continue in the spirit realm in some 
spiritual form. 

7. The nature of existence as continued in the spirit 
realm, is in some vital way conditioned and largely pre- 
determined by what takes place in the physical realm. 

8. All of the foregoing “beliefs” constitute a reason 
for consciously adopting and following certain lines of 
behavior while in the physical world, to strengthen rela- 
tions with the spirit world, both for the sake of the 
present life and of the future spiritual life. 

These “stem” beliefs constitute the roots of religion 
which seem to exist among all men everywhere. Save as 
they have been discarded by an occasional skeptic, 
they constitute a fundamental basis common to religion 
wherever found. 

On the objective side, therefore, religion expresses 
itself in the form of certain “practices,” certain human 
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activities which have grown out of these stem beliefs. 
Here is the point at which Religion becomes socially 
significant. As soon as belief passes into overt behavior, 
and especially when that behavior becomes collective or 
group action, it becomes societal phenomena, subject to 
sociological study, analysis and appraisal. And this be- 
havior, be it noted, like other behavior, is of sociological 
importance regardless of whether or not the beliefs are 
valid from which it arises. 


Religious practices seem naturally to fall into three 
groups: 

1. Those calculated to please the powers of the spirit 
world and to secure their favor, including ethical rela- 
tions with fellow men. 


2. Those calculated to offset the displeasure of the 
powers of the spirit world and to ward off their disfavor. 

3. Those which are essentially acts of worship for its 
own sake—a devotional outpouring born of a true feeling 
of love or reverence for the gods which is similar to 
human expressions of regard for other human beings. 

These practices while naturally differing widely from 
one another in external details have in substance and 
in basic principle been much alike among mankind. 
Among primitives as among moderns, there is prayer, an 
effort at communication with the higher powers. In both 
there are rituals and formulas which they regard as 
sacraments. Both make offerings and sacrifices. Both 
exalt their deities to the highest plane and in contrast 
proclaim their own unworthiness. It is easy for a present 
day worshipper in deep earnestness offering his “Our 
Father who art in Heaven—Give us this day our daily 
bread,” to feel that his supplication is something wholly 
different from that of the Bontoc Igorot calling upon his 
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mountain spirits to give him a fair rice harvest. When 
a Christian Thomas ‘a Kempis prostrates himself and 
utters in deepest grief, “Oh Lord my God, who am I that 
I should dare to speak to Thee? I am Thy poorest, 
meanest servant—a vile worm, much more poor and con- 
temptible than I know or dare express,” he is repeating 
in substance the same self-depreciation which the Algon- 
quin voices in the presence of his Manitou. 


It should be obvious therefore, that the things which 
differentiate the religions of various people, whether 
they be residents of Madagascar or of Manhattan, are 
not the fundamental and basic things. The differences 
are in terms of details of expression of beliefs and prac- 
tices which are in essence the same for all. 


The religion of mankind has always been upon the 
level of his general civilization and culture. If we do 
not expect the preliterate group to be possessed of an 
organized literature, we must not expect them to be in 
possession of advanced religion. Nevertheless the be- 
ginnings of literature are present with them in their 
ability to converse with one another and to pass down 
folk tales by word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion; and so it is with their religion. The differentiation 
in the religious expressions of various peoples will be 
due primarily to extrinsic causes, even as their general 
civilizations differ for the same reason. Differences in 
knowledge and experience and culture and a host of 
socially diverse details must account for the religious 
distinctions. Furthermore, just as the general culture of 
peoples becomes more intelligent and rational as they 
move upward in the scale, so more intelligent and 
rational religion develops as knowledge increases. 


Although the broad general agreement of the seven 
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basic beliefs which have been listed gives presumption of 
their correctness, the extreme divergence of their details 
makes it certain that the vast majority of those details are 
incorrect. If any particular items are true, those which 
conflict with them are necessarily untrue. From this it 
follows that any particular set of theological dogmas /is 
of questionable validity for universal application. It is 
essential that there be creeds in order that there may be 
a frame-work around which to build, but we must agree 
with Fosdick that although we may grow the vines of 
rational belief upon a creedal trellis, we must not mis- 
take the trellis for the vines. This truth, so simple and 
obvious when impersonally stated, is often difficult to see 
when applied to our own cherished dogmas. 


History proclaims that whenever a belief and a fact 
are in contradiction, the fact eventually wins, and a new 
belief based on new evidences takes its place to stand 
until new facts appear which will, in turn, lead to new 
conclusions. Religious beliefs are age-long illustrations 
of this. History is strewn with the wreckage of beliefs 
which have gone into the discard in just this way. The 
same is true of much of one’s own personal history. 
Many of our present creeds are even now in process of 
disappearing because they cannot be made to square with 
the facts which increasing knowledge brings. 


Most of the religions of the past have taught that the 
spiritual powers have given men knowledge of them- 
selves and their divine will through direct communica- 
tion which has taken the form of specific and peculiar 
revelations. The leading direct forms in which the 
divine disclosures have been made, so men have believed, 
are the following: 


1. Dreams, visions, and apparitions. 
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2. Omens, signs, portents, auguries. 

3. Human persons, divinely endowed to act as inter- 
mediaries, actual connecting links between man and the 
spirit world: witches, oracles, magicians, clairvoyants, 
mediums. 

4. Men of peculiar wisdom who have by inspiration 
received direct messages from the spirit world: prophets 
and “wise” men of various sorts. 


5. Miracles. 

6. Special writings: sacred and inspired books, rang- 
ing from the philosophic utterances of Confucius, whose 
very content has been so very lofty as to lift them to 
canonical acceptance, to those directly transmitted by 
some special mechanism such as that claimed by the book 
of Mormon. 

7. Deities, major and minor, who have come to earth 
to sojourn among men. 


As man advances in knowledge, he tends to believe 
less and less in the existence of direct forms of revela- 
tion, but to credit increasingly the authenticity of in- 
direct revelation. All seven of the forms of direct revela- 
tion above given are to be found within the Christian 
Bible and were accepted without question by the early 
Church. Today, however, even orthodox Christianity 
has repudiated numbers one, two and three of the fore- 
going list and liberal Christianity is today seriously ques- 
tioning the other four. 

On the other hand as men advance in knowledge, they 
tend to believe increasingly in indirect revelation which 
we now feel to be found everywhere: in the world of 
nature, in the world of men, and in the inner manifesta- 
tions of our own hidden spirits. Instead of seeking any 
longer for magical and supernatural manifestations we 
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build up as science a technique of observation and inter- 
pretation of data by which we reach conclusions deduc- 
tively and inductively. 


The data of the spirit realm is not tangible to our 
senses; it lies indeed “beyond science,” as J. Arthur 
Thomson expresses it, hence is not directly observable 
by scientific means. But there are within our range of 
sensory observation, abundant materials which justify 
certain inferences concerning the realm of the spirit. 
Human character at its best is such material. - So are the 
achievements of Goodness, Beauty, Truth and Power. 
There are many non-physical aspects of life which we 
feel to be parts of reality. So basic is this to our modern 
thought (as to that of the ancients) that without a 
spirit world as a postulate, we are not able to explain 
even the physical world. Every demonstrated fact of 


science, declares Fiske, rests ultimately upon some un- 
demonstrated and un-demonstratable non-physical axiom. 
Said a distinguished professor of Chemistry recently,— 
“pushed to its logical conclusion we must admit that so 
concrete a science as Chemistry is after all, nine-tenths 
metaphysical.” 


We are beginning to see that the powers of the spirit 
realm work in natural—not in unnatural—ways; that 
“miracles” are simply manifestations of phenomena in 
accordance with laws previously unknown; that “revela- 
tion” is simply another name for beginnings of insight 
into the region where physical sense does not penetrate; 
that “inspiration” is the name given to the power pos- 
sessed by those who see more deeply than the rest of us 
into that realm. 


Many “inspired” men have lived in the past to whom 
“revelation” has come: Phydias and Raphael in Art; 
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Euclid and Copernicus in Mathematics; Galileo and 
Newton in Physics; Liszt and Beethoven in Music; 
Homer and Dante in Literature; Plato and Bacon in 
Philosophy. Similarly there are many in the field of 
religion who have likewise been “inspired” to whose 
“revelations” the world will forever be indebted: Con- 
fucius, Gautama, Moses, Isaiah, and most of all, Jesus. 


No single book ever written or to be written, and no 
single human mind ever created or to be created, can 
contain complete and absolute truth. “Revelation” is 
progressive, continuous and infinite, and its range is as 
great as the civilization that reaches for it and no greater. 
The forms that “revelation” will take will always and 
inevitably take a form that is determined by its external 
socio-physical setting. 

Are all religious teachers, writers and experiences, 
then, on the same level? Is the founder of my faith, for 
example, on a par with the founder of all other faiths? 


By no means; no more than all teachers and writers 
and experiences in any other realm are on a par with 
one another. The function of all of them is to interpret 
the world of spirit to mankind and to relate the present 
life of man more intelligently to that other realm. Each 
of them is a pathfinder, a road-shower, a “Way.” That 
one among them is highest which most effectively does 
that thing. This must be decided in each case upon the 
facts of the case itself and not upon mere fiat of some 
external authority. In other words, we must decide the 
question of precedence or superiority in exactly the same 
way we would decide it in other fields. 

Again, is no religion “better” than another? And, 
specifically, does it make no difference whether I hold 
to my own or to some other? 
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Again the answer: Of course it makes a difference 
and of course some are vastly in advance of others. If 
the thesis contained in these pages is valid, that religion 
is best which (1) most intelligently, rationally and con- 
sistently interprets the spirit world in accordance with 
the sum total of human knowledge; which (2) makes 
best provision for modifying its beliefs in the light of 
new evidence; and which (3) most highly inspires its 
believers to live in accordance with that progressively 
developed belief. Such a religion will inevitably be one 
which makes for social and individual well being, and 
for human progress. 


Has religion been a greater advantage or detriment 
to human society? This is not an academic question. 
There are thinking minds which have reached the sober 
conclusions that society has been held back by religion 
and that its further progress is now impeded by its 
beliefs. 


The conclusion herein contained is that religion as 
such has for the most part been of enormous social ad- 
vantage. Many times things have been done in the name 
of religion which have been injurious. These when 
analyzed will be found to have resulted chiefly from two 
things which are not in themselves religious at all. 
The first of these is the desire which frequently clus- 
ters around a religious organization to maintain and 
aggrandize the institution as an end in itself. The second 
is the desire, which has been a frequent accompaniment 
of religion, to compel an acceptation of its particular 
beliefs and practices, and to suppress those which differ. 

Will religion eventually disappear? 


Since religion is the product of certain conditions it 
must continue so long as the conditions continue from 
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which it originally arose. So far as we can see, this will 
remain throughout the existence of the human species. 
But the beliefs and practices of religion will continue to 
change as profoundly, as inevitably and as continuously 
as in the past, and as in the past the changes will parallel 
the changes which take place in the life setting of man- 
kind. 


Will there ever be a single universal religion? 


So far as the stem beliefs of mankind are concerned, 
we have a universal religion now, although this is not 
ordinarily perceived. It is entirely possible that when 
men at last come to perceive that their basic beliefs are 
identical with those of other men they may be will- 
ing to relegate the details and forms of interpretation of 
those stems to a position of secondary importance. That 


all men shall come to agree upon all details of interpre- 
tation or creed or practices is of course, impossible. 
There can never be complete unity in these details be- 
cause there will never be a time when knowledge and 
culture and individual interpretation will be identical. 
But with the universalization of knowledge and the 
fusion of culture, the line will constantly rise to include 
more and more of the same things. A “faith once and 
for all delivered to the saints” and abiding thereafter in 
a final and immutable form can never be, because our 
knowledge and culture are continually changing, and 
with new light must come new conclusions and conse- 
quently altered religious beliefs and practices. 


Are there then, no final conclusions possessed by 
religion? 

Just as in science all conclusions however probable 
must be held subject to change if new light warrants 
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new conclusions, so for religion we cannot consider any 
conclusions to be ultimate. 

Why, then, belong to a religious sect? Since no final 
conclusions are possessed by religion and since there can 
never be an ultimate universal religion, why should one 
be concerned with being a member of any religious 
organization? 

One might as reasonably ask why belong to any other 
social institution, family or state or educational group. 
All of the social institutions of mankind, religious in- 
cluded, have grown out of human need. They exist 
because the nature of man requires them. The function 
which religious institutions exist to fulfill is two-fold. 
First, as the interpreter of the powers of the spirit to man, 
they give him an explanation and a justification of exist- 
ence, and into life itself they inject a value which other- 
wise he would not perceive. Second, as the organized 
instrument for harmonizing the behavior of men with 
the will of the higher powers, so far as the human mind 
can discern that will, it sets the highest ideals of which 
mankind is capable at any particular time and place. 
This does not mean that religion always does this accu- 
rately or satisfactorily. According to our present ideas 
it is often otherwise, but it still remains that no other 
social institution thinks of its function in such terms. 

Society reaches its conclusions and does its work 
through social organization. Only through social organ- 
ization is social progress and individual advance made. 
Why then belong to a religious group? For the same 
reason as one belongs to any other group: first, for the 
advancement of the group and second, by means of this 
for the advancement of the self. 


Ideally a religious institution should seek to be a dis- 
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coverer of new truth as well as a conserver of former 
truth. It should seek to be the giver of that truth to men 
and not an instrument of compulsion. Finally it should 
seek to be an inspiration to men to live in the light of that 
truth. As opposed to this ideal, a religious institution de- 
clines as a valid social factor at the moment and to the 
extent that it becomes a mere conserver of a particular 
creed,—unwilling to change its beliefs in the light of new 
evidence, and intolerant of all divergent creeds; or when 
it becomes an end in itself and puts its own exaltation 
above its effort to serve mankind. 

We may summarize the thesis herein developed some- 


what as follows: 


(1) Religion grows out of the effort of man to relate himself under- 
standingly to the world of the spirit. That religion is “best” 
which best enables him to do this. 


(2) Because religious interest and need is fundamental to man, re- 
ligion and religious institutions are a natural and essential part 
of individual and of social development. 


(3) In such a world as ours, therefore, religion must be an inevitable 
and universal phenomenon. 


(4) All religion, from the most primitive to the most advanced, seems 
to rest upon the same basic postulates and deal with the same 
general problems of human need. 


(5) But the forms that religious beliefs and practices will take (which 
are based upon these postulates), will be “a product of human 
evolution and conditioned by social environment,” hence will in- 
evitably differ among men, according to their degree of culture 
and capacity, and their social setting. 


Religion has progressed, and will continue to progress, in the 
degree to which it makes discovery and application of new truth 
its objective rather than the mere conservation of established 


beliefs. 

True religion and true science must therefore go hand 
in hand, companion explorers of interrelated realms, 
each equally intent upon making more intelligible and 
more liveable “The Universe, which is our home.” 
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In studying social phenomena as represented in litera- 
ture, the student of sociology discovers frequent use of 
such terms as “welfare,” “progress,” “political corrup- 
tion,” “immoral behavior,” “social well-being,” and 
“profiteering.” More often than not, such terms are used 
without scientific meaning. The cases found in popular 
literature where this is true are to be expected. But it 
may also be expected that such cases would be found in 
the more technical literature of sociology, since this is 
a fault of any growing science. 

It is equally clear, however, that recent studies in 
sociology represent the attempt to be more specific, pre- 
cise, accurate—in a word, more scientific—not only in 
point of view and method, but also in terminology. This 
article represents an attempt to make a contribution to 
this movement. 

I. THE MEANING OF “SOCIAL DISSERVICE” 

In psychological literature we find frequent use of 
the term “reaction.” Sometimes this term is used to 
represent a series of phenomena. At other times it refers 
to what is called the behavior of a person. 

Likewise, in sociological literature we find certain 
terms used to represent more than one type of noun. 
Practically all the terms used to represent social processes 
are also used to represent conditions resulting from the 
operation of these processes. Examples are found in 
such terms as “organization,” “change,” “progress,” and 
“socialization.” | 
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Some of these terms, however, if not all of this class, 
are capable of scientific definition. As such, they have 
become fundamental concepts in sociology, in contrast 
with such popular terms as those suggested in the first 
paragraph above which have no scientific definition. 

It is intended, therefore, that the term “social dis- 
service” should be one which the sociologist may use 
scientifically. 

One reason for suggesting this term is that it repre- 
sents, in its own organization, the opposite of another 
term with which students of sociology and social work 
are familiar, namely, “‘social service.” 

It cannot be said, however, that this latter term is one 
which is applied universally with the same meaning. 
At the same time it is conceivable that sociologists and 
social workers generally would agree that social service 
represents an attempt, or attempts, to bring about normal 
family relationships where these have been destroyed, 
to relieve mental or physical suffering, to teach the 
ignorant, reform the delinquent, provide occupations for 
the unemployed, care of dependents, organization of 
neighborhood elements, etc. At least, these are terms 
and phrases found in the literature of sociology and 
social work as descriptive of certain activities and aims 
involved in what is called social service. 

Important for the present discussion is the fact that 
such representations as the foregoing involve what may 
be called purposes, aims, values, and ideals. This fact is 
important because it has stood in the way of a scientific 
definition of social service. The reason is that these pur- 
poses, aims, and ideals are not constant; they vary from 
place to place, from time to time, from agency to agency, 
and from social worker to social worker. 
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Nevertheless, analysis of the above aims and pur- 
poses, and others which might be mentioned in the field 
of so-called social service, indicates the possibility of for- 
mulating a generalization relative to the meaning of 
social service from the standpoint of scientific sociology. 
That is, it seems possible to define social service in terms 
of the fundamental concepts of sociology. By doing so, 
the terms may then be used by any sociologist (or other 
person familiar with the fundamental sociological con- 
cepts), under any appropriate circumstances, with rela- 
tively definite meaning. 

The basic terms suggested here are “social organiza- 
tion” and “social disorganization.” These are terms 
whose specific meanings are familiar to anyone utilizing 
modern sociological literature. The first will be utilized 
in attempting to define social service; the latter in de- 
fining social disservice. 


Thus, social service will mean any act, or sertes of 
acts, which results in increased social organization as 
statically conceived, or which facilitates social organiza- 
tion conceived as a process. The two-fold meaning is 
made necessary because of the dual use of the term 
“social organization,” in sociological literature, relative 
to both a static condition and a process, depending on the 
purposes of the writer in a given case. 

It is this conception of social service which has sug- 
gested its opposite, social disservice. Following the same 
method of approach, then, social disservice comes to 
mean any act, or series of acts, which results in increased 
social disorganization as statically conceived, or which 
facilitates social disorganization conceived as a process. 


II. ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS OF THE CONCEPT 
It shall now be the writer’s purpose to illustrate the 
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types of materials and activities to which the term “social 
disservice” may be applied. In doing so, special em- 
phasis is given to cases of activities in which the under- 
lying purpose or aim has been service rather than dis- 
service. This method will serve to make more clear the 
fundamental meaning of the term “disservice.” Special 
care has been taken to inject so-called “popular” ter- 
minology in many cases so as to reveal the application 
of the concept as it is intended it should be applied. 
Interpretations of quotations, for the most part, will be 
left for the reader to make himself so that he may test 
out the definition which was suggested above. 


In the first case below is illustrated a type of refer- 
ence to a disorganization situation which has resulted 
from the wide-spread adoption of machinery. In gen- 
eral, machinery is considered as a means toward efficiency 
in production. But even when the end aimed at is 
achieved, social disservice may be a result or, to put it 
from the point of view of the activity, or series of ac- 
tivities, these themselves constitute a form of social dis- 
service. 

“We have attempted to live off of machinery, and the host has 
devoured us.” (Mumford: Sticks and Stones, p. 189.) 

For example, the automobile is an instrument which 
is produced not only for purposes of economic or indus- 
trial efficiency, but primarily for pleasure. In the usual 
sense, however, this pleasure is conceived of as being con- 
structive and recreational. The automobile is, indeed, 
used in this way. It has even made possible an increase 
in efficiency for police departments in apprehending 
criminals and thus promoting, in a sense, social organiza- 
tion or, in another sense, preventing social disorgani- 
zation from continuing or increasing. At the same time, 
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however, the automobile has been used (not necessarily 
with purpose) in promoting non-attendance at church 
services, ability of criminals to escape arrest, increased 
traffic accidents, sickness, mortality, delinquency of chil- 
dren, and disorganization of families. Under such con- 
ditions, we may say that such use of the automobile is, 
in itself, social disservice. 


While the majority of intelligent people will recog- 
nize in the school an institution for social service, yet 
this institution has also manifested certain weaknesses 
which have resulted in social disservice. This problem 
is represented in the curriculum of the school. Children 
have been required to study certain subjects to certain 
degrees of understanding of these subjects. It seems 
there is growing recognition of the fact that, from the 
standpoint of service to both child and community, there 
has been over-emphasis on certain subjects and under- 
emphasis on others. Social and personal disservice of 
this sort are represented in wasted time and effort. The 
child is not adequately prepared for the life he is to live 
and suffers from personal disorganization. ~The com- 
munity suffers through the inability of the child to live 
an organized social life and to meet successfully his 
community obligations. 


The social disservices of the school are not confined 
to elementary branches. Recent literatures in the field 
of education contain considerable mention of the em- 
phasis placed by not a few, but practically all, secondary 
schools on college entrance requirements. That is, there 
has been a tendency to train the high school student for 
college entrance. This may have been a real service to 
most of the students who actually entered college. But 
even if it served all of such students in a beneficial man- 
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ner, the same process or set of activities have constituted 
social disservice to the great majority of high school chil- 
dren, since only a small minority of high school pupils 
enter colleges. This disservice consists in hindering this 
great majority from securing, during their stay in high 
school, such informations, insights, enrichments and 
viewpoints as would fit them more adequately than they 
have been fitted for the social adjustments and organiza- 
tion which they must face outside the school. The low- 
est plane upon which democracy has been defined is that 
which dictates that, if there is a question of service be- 
tween majority and minority, then the question must be 
decided in favor of the majority. Our schools have been 
called “the bulwark of our democracy;” and yet our high 
schools seem not to have met the demands even of the low 
type of democracy represented in the above-mentioned 
definition. 


Social disservice is also represented in activities 
which lead to so-called congestion of population. The 
building of the city has doubtless made it possible for 
relatively a few individuals to be served well and much 
to their liking. Doubtless, also, what is popularly called 
social progress has been promoted by modern city 
conditions. Yet the writer maintains that much of this 
so-called progress has been produced merely as arma- 
ment useful in the battle of human beings against dis- 
organizing conditions and forces in the modern city. 
Whether this be true or not is aside from the present dis- 
cussion, in one sense. However, it remains a fact, and 
not a matter of opinion, that stability of social organiza- 
tion is a concomitant of relatively sparse population. 
The relatively small proportion of divorces among 
farmers in the United States is frequently used to illus- 
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trate this point. The social disservice represented in 
activities which develop modern cities, as such, is also 
illustrated in the conditions suggested in the following 
quotation: 


“If you were to go from city to city and photograph all the sur- 
roundings of homes caught in the claws of the city squeeze, you would 
be astounded at how the human family has been pressed out of semblance 
to a human home by the business squeeze.” (Galpin: Rural Social 
Problems, p. 153.) 

Another form of social disservice is found in the 
modern “strike.” ‘This may be less a reflection on the 
motives of individuals or groups of either the strikers or 
employers in precipitating strikes than on the social 
organization which makes strikes possible and, in the 
opinions of some, essential for human happiness. Even 
if we grant that human happiness is increased by means 
of strikes, this does not mean the strike cannot, at the 
same time, be a form of disservice. A few of the evi- 
dences that it is disservice are found in records of in- 
creased hunger, poverty, intolerance and hatred, incon- 
venience to the general public, burdens on social service 
agencies, sickness, disease, and mortality, not to mention 
general lowering of living standards. 

Increase in the size of business corporations has, at 
least in the past, tended to involve social disservice. The 
writer is familiar with many of the arguments advanced 
by business men in favor of what may be called the 
power of monopoly, such as: (1) better products at the 
same price; (2) more of the product at the same price; 
(3) identical quality at lower prices; (4) identical quan- 
tity at lower prices; etc. 

But with increased size of a corporation there is in- 
creased centralization of authority, relatively fewer men 
hold the business within their control, there is a tendency 
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to increase the amount of machinery utilized to supplant 
human brains and individuality, with corresponding 
increase in the routine character of the work of sub- 
ordinates, if not of superiors also. Most of this, of 
course, in itself, is not open to adverse criticism from the 
standpoint of service. But there is a phase of this set of 
conditions which may, and apparently does, determine 
whether these activities represent social service or dis- 
service. ‘hat phase is the use to which these new powers 
are put. 


If they are used to make the work-life of the worker 
more mechanical, to prevent him from personal enrich- 
ment through his work, to make the cost of living in- 
crease for the poor when that is unnecessary, to prevent 
workers and their families from securing a normal satis- 
faction of their wishes, to discourage workers and impel 
them toward anti-social acts, to increase in any way the 
quantity of discontent and unrest, to make it unnecessarily 
dificult for poor people to secure adequate housing, 
clothing, food, and recreation, etc.,—then such use con- 
stitutes social disservice within the meaning of that term 
as defined above. For all these conditions or acts are 
either the result of social disservice or they are acts of 
disservice. 


That instruments of business consolidation have been 
used so as to produce these results, even if uninten- 
tionally, is common knowledge to students of social 
phenomena. It seems, also, to be a matter to which busi- 
ness men themselves are giving their attention. 

“As I see it, it is the very bigness of big business that has forced on 
those in command of it this turning to experiments in a more humanly 
co-operative industry; and this not as a showy humanitarian move, but 


as a hard, practical endeavor to find some way out of the ills of organiza- 
tion and management that appear inevitably wherever industry grows to 
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giant scope and gets out of hand.” (Filene: 4 Merchant's Horizon, 
p. 31.) 


The same writer further indicates the spread of dis- 
satisfaction resulting from a disservice type of use of 
power when he says: 


“If the world has made any advance at all in the past thirty-five 
years, it is to frown on the success attained by nothing but the arbitrary 
exercise of power and advantage.” (Op. cit., p. 17.) 

An outstanding example of social disservice is war. 
It deserves special emphasis because of the relatively 
tremendous social organization required now to carry on 
war in an effective manner. While this highly efficient 
organization serves to achieve certain ends desired, such 
as victory itself, or “the spread of democracy,” it remains 
a fact that war activities disserve relatively large num- 
bers of people. The more obvious disservice is that 
which is felt most keenly by the conquered, as a rule. 
It is comparatively easy to imagine heartache and sor- 
row, broken homes and poverty, crime and general dis- 
tress, widows and orphans, in the country which loses. 
But to all this must be added identical results in the land 
of the victors. Still less-thought-of results, among the 
winning people, are some of the conditions of disorgani- 
zation resulting from the World War, even in the United 
States where the direct effects of that war were less felt 
than in other countries. Reference is made here to the 
so-called problems of soldiers returning to a condition of 
unemployment; high wages during the war developed 
higher living standards for some people in this country— 
standards which were compelled to fall with lower wages 
and unemployment after the war, with consequent per- 
sonal and social disorganization. 

Again, in the field of social service itself, so-called 
social service activities may actually be activities of dis- 
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service. The untrained social worker, with high ideals, 
aiming only at increasing human happiness by effecting 
social adjustments, may lack the technique, the insight 
and understanding necessary actually to carry out her 
activities to the desired ends. A somewhat different 
problem, in many of its specific characteristics, but in 
the same field of endeavor, is mentioned by Homer Folks. 
He points out that we have tried to serve the aged, for 
instance, by securing for them an institutional life which 
will be serene and comparatively uneventful. Yet his 
study reveals their chief desires as: (1) not to be set 
apart; (2) to manage their own affairs; (3) to remain 
where they have been living; and (4) to continue as 
nearly as possible with their accustomed work. “These 
represent established social habits; the results of a sifting 
of human experience. They are the qualities painfully 


elaborated by civilization as the foundation of organized 
society." Yet we have disorganized families, disorgan- 
ized habits, and produced maladjustments of aged per- 
sons in untold numbers by acts which we considered 
service, but which were, in large measure, disservice. 


Reference was made in the first paragraph of this 
article to “political corruption.” Most readers of this 
article are familiar with instances of social disservice 
represented in the more popular term just mentioned. 
In more sober terms and, perhaps, on a higher level, is 
the discussion of this problem offered in the book from 
which the following quotation is taken: 

“In theory, the State exists to promote the general interest; in his- 
torical fact, governments have sought to promote, first and foremost, the 
interests of the governing class. Even when they have aimed at the 
common good, their view of the nature of that good has been determined 


by class institutions and prejudices.” (Brown: The Underlying Prin- 
ciples of Modern Legislation, p. 9.) 
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The field of journalism is well-known by sociologists 
as offering unusual opportunities for social disservice. 
It has been charged that the press is controlled by “big 
business” and that, ordinarily, no news is allowed to get 
into the average newspaper which will seriously affect 
the financial interests of business men of the more power- 
ful class. But what is more frequent and unguarded is 
the charge that the news that is printed often operates on 
the minds of persons and groups in a manner such as to 
produce disorganization. It certainly seems true that 
both juvenile delinquents and adult criminals receive in- 
spiration for some of their disorderly acts from news 
they read in daily papers. 

“The art of life is in striking a balance, giving everything its true 
value. The aim of modern ‘stunt’ journalism is apparently to stand life 
on its head and throw stones at the effigy.” (G. R. Stirling Taylor.)? 

1“Home Life for the Aged.” The Survey: Oct. 15, 1924, pp. 71-72. 


2“The Public Mind and Its Corrupters.” Nineteenth Century: July, 1924, 
pp. 33-41. 


III. SUMMARY 

The foregoing illustrations, indicating the use which 
may be made of the term “social disservice,” might be 
multiplied indefinitely. But they provide examples 
directly related to problems and phenomena to which 
the sociologist is giving almost daily attention. They 
represent pathological social conditions brought about by 
activities in the fields of business, industry, education 
(elementary and secondary), the community as a whole, 
international relations, social work, government, and 
journalism. ‘These activities are conceived to be social 
disservice, since they either facilitate the process of social 
disorganization or increase the condition of social dis- 
organization. 


So-called popular language was frequently used in 
the illustrative materials. This was intentional, since it 
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provided opportunity for referring conditions described 
in such language to the sociological concept of disorgani- 
zation. For this purpose it was assumed that sociologists 
and social workers generally would agree that the con- 
ditions described above in ordinary terminology actually 
constitute conditions of social disorganization. 


Hence, the test of an activity, or series of activities, 
as to whether it constitutes social disservice, lies in the 
results of such activity or series. If the results may be 
described in terms of social disorganization, the activity, 
or series, is social disservice. And it should be noted 
that, since the person is a social phenomenon, and may be 
disorganized in the social sense, such disorganization is 
considered as being included within the meaning of social 
disorganization. ‘Therefore, social disservice is consid- 
ered as applicable to acts which produce disorganization 
of the person as well as of the group, community, or 
institution. 


Finally, this concept of social disservice suggests a 
logical distinction between the process of social dis- 
organization, on the one hand, and the specific act, or 
series of acts, involved in the process. A corresponding 
distinction between the process of social organization and 
the acts involved in that process is likewise suggested by 
the definition of “social service” offered in this article. 
These acts, of course, are considered here from the point 
of view of persons or groups in the sociological sense, as 
contrasted with the psychological conception of acts of 
individuals in the sense of their original nature. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Lynn T. WHITE 
San Anselmo, California 


This Commission* presented its report under four 
subjects, Home and Housing, Relation of the Sexes, 
Treatment of Crime, Leisure and the Drink Problem. 

I am grateful to the Commission for saying that just 
because the first task of the Church is to bring the indi- 
vidual to God, the solidarity of mankind imposes upon 
it the further task of securing for all men “the right to 
salvation.” It does not fail to point out that sin is “the 
vast cause of social disorder,” but tt goes on to complete 
the statement of the truth at this point by adding, “social 
disorder, in their turn, estrange men from God and 
hasten their deterioration.” ‘Therefore it is the duty of 
the church to address itself with practical purpose to 
the moral and social problems of our time. 


HOME AND HOUSING 

I have never seen a more compact and complete 
statement of the meaning and implications of Christian 
social idealism than this Commission gives. “Each home 
is one of many. The sense of social responsibility engen- 
dered in the fellowship of the family, including servants 
and strangers, must be widened and applied to the service 
of the larger fellowship of the (world) community.” 
Extend family ideals in ever widening circles until they 
apply to the whole of human life and the Christian 
social order will become a reality. “Including servants.” 
The realm of industrial organization will become a 


*Note: This is a report on the recommendations made by one of the Com- 
missions at the first world conference on Social Christianity held at Stockholm 
in August, 1925. 
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province of the kingdom of God when service, mana- 
gerial and manual, is rendered in the spirit of family 
fellowship. “And strangers.” When men of other na- 
tions and races are included in the kind of fellowship 
that is engendered in the family, the inter-racial and 
international problems which vex our developing civili- 
zation will disappear. Shortly before his lamented 
death, Bishop Charles D. Williams devoted a volume to 
the discussion of the thesis which this Commission states 
in a paragraph and the subject is still far from being 
exhausted. 


The Reverend Will Reason of England in his dis- 
cussion of the Commission’s report pointed out that the 
home shows the least distortion from God’s way of life 
and holds the hope of the coming Kingdom. This is 
true, because its concern with persons is immediate and 
because all that we know of life shows us that it builds 
itself up from within. Only a machine can be built from 
without. The need of unfailing patience in social work 
as a corollary of this vital principle be enforced with 
the illuminating remark, “you may get an enormous 
growth from within but it will likely be cancerous.” 
Mrs. Cadbury of England outlined the plan to build 
twenty-five hundred thousand sorely needed new houses 
in Great Britain in the next fifteen years and then 
pointed out how intimately all social problems are re- 
lated to one another by saying “success in meeting the 
housing situation depends upon industrial and inter- 
national peace.” Did not Jesus hint at a principle which, 
if carried out, would involve a revolution in housing, 
when, in bidding men enter their “inner chamber” when 
they would pray, He implied that in every dwelling 
there should be provision for privacy for prayer? 
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YOUTH 


The paragraphs of the Commission’s report on Youth 
add nothing to the subject unless the reminder that 
“Youth must win Youth” has hitherto lain outside the 
circumference of our understanding of this problem. 
A German asserted that “the youth of our day are doing 
the church a very real service by criticising its empty 
forms” and a secretary of the World Student Federation 
appealed to those who belong to the risen generation in 
behalf of the rising generation by saying,. “have confi- 
dence in the highest in youth even when it is moving in 
extremes,” and remember what young people are doing 
for the solution of racial problems and you will have 
hope. Some recent experiences and observations in the 
new International House in New York and in the 
Studentsky Domov in Prague substantiate the soundness 
of this claim. 

A French Pastor wished the Conference to assert its 
support of freedom of scientific inquiry and disclaim the 
possession of all truth in all departments of life, as a 
means of attracting youth, and an English clergyman 
struck twelve, it seemed to me, when he exclaimed, 
“youth is not conscious of its sin, but of its power.” 
Therefore because the church has demanded foo little, 
because its claims have not been big enough, it has failed 
to win youth.” He himself was a young man who 
spoke with great earnestness and obvious sincerity. “We 
know,” he said “that we are experienced. We want your 
counsel, but also freedom of action to interpret the new 
knowledge which God is manifesting to us in terms 
understandable by our age.” I felt that the best youth 
of our day were speaking to the Conference and through 
the Conference to the church in the voice of this upstand- 
ing young parson from Great Britain. 
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RELATION OF THE SEXES 


The eight paragraphs of this section of the Report 
should be read by all Christians, but especially para- 
graphs six and eight. The latter asserts that “it should 
be more widely recognized that the creative and pro- 
tective instinct in woman may be expressed otherwise 
than by motherhood, through ministry to children and 
those persons needing special care, and through artistic 
and other activities.” This is clearly an echo of Miss 
Maud Royden’s illuminating book, “Sex and Common 
Sense,” and is a fine recognition of the indispensable 
service rendered the world by our maiden aunts. 


Paragraph six deals with the delicate but increasingly 
important problem of birth control, and is as follows: 
“The church ought to affirm more than ever at the 
present time that a chief aim of the married life is the 
birth of children, and that the blessing of God is often 
granted to a numerous family. The church ought to 
condemn concubinage, both within and without the 
married life. Apart from exceptional cases and those 
considerations of duty for which the individual rather 
than the church is responsible before God, the church 
should declare the limitation of birth by artificial means 
both anti-social and anti-christian.” 

This statement elicited a vigorous protest from Dr. 
N. B. Nash, of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in a carefully prepared statement 
which he read with much earnestness. He said, in part: 


“The problem of birth control is one of much diffi- 
culty to many conscientious members of our churches. 
They feel those considerations of duty for which the 
individual rather than the church is responsible before 
God. They know well that although it is true “that the 
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blessing of God is often granted to a numerous family,” 
it is equally undeniable that God’s blessing is not granted 
when constant childbearing injures the mother’s health, 
when economic pressure bears hard on the father and 
the older children are made breadwinners before their 
time. When a community or a nation bears so close on 
the limits of its natural resources that a high birth rate 
means abject poverty for the weaker, a less than living 
wage for the masses, and a high death rate. These con- 
scientious church members hear the increasing testimony 
of science to the irreconcilability of a high birth rate 
with infant and child welfare, they face with a deep 
sense of difficulty their duty (1) as husband or wife to 
the one with whom love has united them under the bless- 
ing of God through His church, and (2) as parents to 
those children for whose upbringing they are responsible 
before God. These people find that considerations of 
duty force them to choose between birth control and an 
abstinence so rigorous as to make of married love a bur- 
den, not a blessing, and of marriage itself an unnatural 
and unhappy relationship. 


“We all know that many of the members of our 
churches, faced with this choice, have adopted birth 
control. What does the Commission say to them? In 
the first place, it insults them with the ugly word ‘con- 
cubinage.’ I protest from the bottom of my heart against 
that word, and urge the Commission either to strike it 
out or to make it plain that it does not mean what it 
seems to say. 


“Tn the second place, the Commission declines to give 
guidance to those whom it has just so sternly rebuked, 
or to that much larger group of married people who are 
undecided as to their duty and who look to the church 
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for guidance. They are given instead a sentence whose 
author, it seems to me, is that too well known personage 
at all meetings of the churches where disagreement is 
found but unanimity is desired. I mean ‘Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways’ of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The Com- 
mission holds that birth control is both anti-social and 
anti-christian apart from considerations of duty which it 
does not define, and for the solution of which the church 
apparently has nothing to offer and declines all respon- 
sibility; yet it is these considerations of duty which con- 
stitute the problem. 

“Had I time I should raise the question of the correct- 
ness of the general statement that birth control is anti- 
social and anti-christian, for I doubt it. The general 
statement is so qualified as to become utterly meaning- 
less, and the Commission refuses guidance to men and 
women in a crucial problem of family life, that sphere 
which we are never weary of proclaiming as the church’s 
special social responsibility. This doublefaced sentence 
will, I fear, arouse the scornful laughter of those who 
deny the church’s claim to the moral leadership of our 
time, and it will bitterly disappoint those who earnestly 
seek the church’s help.” 

The outcome was that the Commission felt that the 
church had not reached sufficient agreement in this sub- 
ject to warrant a statement by the Conference. All refer- 
ence to it was omitted from the Message to Christendom 
adopted on the closing day of the Conference. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIME 


The ablest contribution to the Conference’s discus- 
sion of Christianity and crime was made by Dr. Walter 
Simons, President of the Supreme Court of Germany and 
formerly acting President of the German Republic from 
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the death of Ebert to the election of von Hindenberg. 
He asserted that he believes with Luther that the position 
of the criminal judge before God is more precarious 
than that of the punished criminal and confessed with 
Goethe: “There is scarcely a crime, the capacity for 
which I have not detected in myself.” 


He raised the question, “How can the penalization of 
crime exist in Christendom alongside of the injunction to 
love one’s enemies?” and pointed out that three attacks 
are made against the conception of guilt upon which 
state punishment is based. ‘The first is the attack of 
determinism, in the form of the theological doctrine of 
predestination through the will and providence of God, 
and, in the form of the mechanical conception of the 
world through the law of causality. Dr. Simons shrewdly 
observed that though from this point of view “the con- 
ception of a just punishment is irrational, the theory of 
predestination has not prevented a Calvin, nor Marxism 
nor Lenin, from resorting to punishment. He humor- 
ously offered Calvin a weapon of defense by relating the 
story of the slave of the Stoic philosopher who taught 
the predetermined necessity of all happenings. When 
the philosopher caught the slave thieving and was about 
to castigate him, the slave, in his defense, exclaimed, 
“T was predestined to steal.” “And also to be scourged,” 
retorted the philosopher, as he brandished the whip. 


The second attack upon the conception of guilt is 
made by psycho-analysis. This he characterized as “less 
radical and therefore more menacing,” because it regards 
“man even in mind and soul as a complex process of 
nature, which can indeed be influenced, but which cannot 
be made responsible for its operations.” This eminent 
judge’s view of this school, he stated as follows: “Many 
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of the grounds which I have heard advanced for the 
irresponsibility of a particular culprit who is supposed to 
be mentally abnormal, are applicable also to any culprit, 
even if normal, who acts under the pressure of abnormal 
circumstances, and finally lead to the elimination of all 
responsibility.” 


The third attack against the state conception of guilt 
is made by the Sociologists, who emphasize rightly that 
the majority of present-day crimes which fill our prisons 
with miserable culprits and our dwelling places with 
unhappy victims, are to be traced to perverted social con- 
ditions which bring dishonor upon our civilization. He 
quoted with apparent approval the saying of the German 
criminologist of the sociological school, Franz von Liszt: 
“Social politics are the best criminal politics,” and 
stressed the contention of this school that since danger 
to society is the sole criterion of the treatment of the 
offender, the character of the methods to be adopted to 
avert that danger should be governed by the dictates of 
humanity. 


The problem of the punishment of crime is further 
complicated by the practical breakdown of the system of 
imprisonment and fines which has replaced the severe 
and cruel retaliatory punishments of former times and 
which seems to give the widest play to the humanitarian 
ideals of education and reform. Because of this failure 
a society for criminal jurisprudence has recently been 
formed in Germany whose purpose is to revive the views 
of the earlier or classical school of criminal law the sym- 
bol of which is Themis with bandaged eyes, knowing no 
respect of persons and awarding equal punishment for 
equal crime. This school has issued a warning against a 
hitherto little discerned danger of the psychological and 
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sociological schools of criminology, namely, that while 
this humanitarian age has so far utilized their principles 
chiefly in order to mitigate the punishments meted out 
to offenders, these selfsame principles are liable to lead 
to the result that “the officially appointed sociologists 
and psychologists who are set to decide the fate of their 
fellow men, may on the slightest provocation resort to 
serious encroachment on their rights and liberties, if the 
social danger of criminals is sufficiently proved to their 
scientific minds. In this way we would come to a variety 
of those subjective or partisan punishments which we 
know from the history of all political and religious per- 
secutions, from antiquity down to quite modern times. 
Such punishments have always been held to be the worst 
form of penal justice. Only clear and firm laws, only 
definite and just penalties can rescue liberty.” 


What is the attitude of Christianity to these four 
fundamentally opposed views? or more important still, 
how can the penalization of crime exist in Christendom 
alongside of the injunction to love one’s enemies? ‘The 
answer of Justice Simons is an illuminating elucidation 
of the Christian position: “So much indeed is certain,” 
he says, “that neither our Lord, nor his disciples, nor any 
other recognized teacher of the Christian church, have 
adopted the anarchist views of Tolstoi, who condemned 
any human penalty applied in force. If Jesus forbade 
his disciples to pursue the malefactor with punishment, 
he made no attempt to forbid the authorities to protect 
the State community, for the order and administration of 
which they were responsible, by penalties imposed on 
criminals. If he declined the office of judge and warned 
his disciples against judging others, he nevertheless as- 
sumed the perpetual existence of that office as part of the 
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order of justice, he refers to it in his teaching and para- 
bles without any attempt to exercise any direct influence 
on its constitution and procedure. And St. Paul.... 
designates ‘the higher powers in the capacity of adminis- 
trators of penal justice as the ministers of God, regards 
them as appointed for the good of man, of the Christian.’ 
This view receives its full due even (or only) alongside 
of the commandment to love one’s enemies; both virtues 
acquire their value only in a community where it is pos- 
sible to take vengeance on one’s enemies, where injustice 
can be punished, but where in the Spirit of Jesus, the 
injured person nevertheless abstains.” 

With reference to the Christian ethics of the death 
penalty, Dr. Simons said that we find good Christians 
both among its opponents and its adherents, but pointed 
out “the only solid ground on which that penalty can be 
based is the purpose of retribution.” I leave it to this 
distinguished judge to explain how “good Christians” 
can favor a form of punishment whose “only solid 
ground” is “the purpose of retribution.” 

But I cannot leave this important address without re- 
peating this closing counsel: “We should never forget 
that every crime has two victims, the evil doer and the 
injured one. (Note that he calls both of them “victims.” ) 
Nowadays we are concerned solely about the criminal, 
but the second victim or his family is no less in need of 
Christian deeds of love. Quite apart from the material 
distress into which they are often plunged in consequence 
of the crime, they suffer under the mental distress of the 
feelings of hatred and revenge which are the stronger 
and the more bitter, the less these persons are protected 
and supported by the outside world. “They must be 
consoled by effective help and be persuaded to sincere 
forgiveness.” 
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LEISURE 


Three brief paragraphs of the Commission’s Report 
are devoted to Leisure and its problems. Proclaiming 
the sanctity of labor and the moral ugliness of idleness 
in every form and in every class of society, the Com- 
mission asserts that Eight Hour Day legislation is in 
accordance with the Spirit of Christ, calls one day’s rest 
in seven “a necessity” and appeals for “a respite from 
work for a longer period during the year.” 


But leisure has its problems no less’ than labor. 
These, the Commission thinks, are due chiefly to “the 
thirst for pleasure and even for dissipation which is a 
characteristic of our generation.” Therefore, the Church 
has a duty to contribute to the organization of the leisure 
which in the name of Christ she demands for all and 
should include in her program of moral and social ac- 
tivity organizations which have as their aims, the moral, 
intellectual, artistic and physical culture of the people. 

The wife of a bill collector once said to me, “We 
want a church that will give us all of our outside life.” 
The order is too big even now but the church can ill 
afford to ignore it altogether. Already, our remarkable 
mechanical development has placed at the service of 
every man, woman and child in the United States the 
equivalent of fifty able-bodied slaves. Our grandchildren 
will have the equivalent of one hundred slaves. Leisure 
is bound to increase with the progress of mechanical in- 
vention, and unless religion and education do their work 
more successfully, the problems of leisure are bound to 
increase also. The disciplinary value of work is enor- 
mous. Commerce and industry may be expected to con- 
tinue to apply it effectively. The home, the church and 
the school must unite to create in the hearts and minds 
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of all of us those inhibitions which will keep us “straight” 
from the time when the whistle blows at 5 p. m. until it 
blows again at 8 a. m. 


THE DRINK PROBLEM 

No discussion at the Conference brought out a greater 
divergence of opinion than that on the Drink Problem. 
The Commission’s Report on this subject contents itself 
with a brief reference to the evils of the uncontrolled 
traffic in alcohol, records the dissent of two of its mem- 
bers from the decision to omit any specific mention of 
the personal attitude of Jesus towards the use of wine in 
the social intercourse of life and His miracle at the wed- 
ding feast at Cana, describes total abstinence as “a splen- 
did privilege of Christian service” only when it is “a 
willing sacrifice,” and asserts that the duty of the Chris- 
tian Church is twofold, first, to train its members to 
habits of sobriety and self-control . . . . and, secondly, 
to foster such a spirit of brotherly love as shall lead them 
to have regard to the effect which their example will 
have on the character and conduct of others. The latter 
applies not only to personal example but also to their 
responsibilities as citizens for restrictive, protective and, 
conceivably, prohibitive legislation. One of the most 
eminent Swedish members of the Conference expressed 
the opinion that total prohibition coupled with universal 
education was the only solution of the drink problem. 
This testimony is invaluable since it comes from one who 
has had exceptional opportunities to observe the opera- 
tion of the carefully wrought out Bratt system of control 
in Sweden. This system prohibits the sale of drink to 
any one who does not have a card entitling him to buy a 
limited quantity each month. In many circles, the pos- 
session of such a card is a sine qua non of “he-man-ism” 
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and thereby many young men buy and use strong drink 
who have no real appetite for it. It would appear that 
Sweden has escaped the menace of the hip-pocket flask 
only by substituting the equally menacing hip-pocket 
card! 


Lord Salveson, a prominent Scottish judge, read a 
paper in which he vigorously attacked the Prohibition 
policy of the United States as un-christian in principle 
and a failure in practice. He made a great deal of 
Christ’s turning water into wine at Cana. and strongly 
denounced Prohibition as an infringement of Christian 
liberty. Incidentally, he made so many misstatements 
that a group of American delegates prepared and circu- 
lated a leaflet on “The Mistakes of Lord Salveson.” 


Bishop Cannon of the Southern Methodist Church 
replied that Christ’s use of wine no more warrants the 
approval of the modern liquor traffic than His payment 
of tribute to the Roman Empire warrants approval of 
the oppression of weak nations by strong, or Paul’s re- 
turn of Onesimus to Philemon warrants approval of the 
African slave traffic. Christian liberty, unless controlled 
by Christian love becomes degrading selfishness. Robin- 
son Crusoe was at liberty to shoot when and where he 
pleased so long as he was alone on his island, but after 
Friday arrived, Crusoe was under obligation to locate 
him before he shot! 


By this time the atmosphere of the Conference had 
become what the climate of California sometimes be- 
comes—“unusual,” so some wise leader asked Principal 
A. E. Garvie to speak for a few miutes on “The Center 
of Christian Morality.” Only those who have seen and 
heard this genial and venerable leader of British non- 
conformity can appreciate the quieting and unifying 
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effect which his words produced upon the Conference. 
He swept aside all mere legalizing and the assertion of 
individual rights and liberty and reminded us of the high 
imperatives of the Gospel. “The thunders of Sinai de- 
mand less of us than the whispers of Calvary. The 
Gospel calls upon us to surrender our liberty when occa- 
sion requires. ‘There are some people (he shrewdly 
observed) who are very fond of visiting Cana who would 
be much helped if they would visit Calvary more fre- 
quently. I do not exclude the use of law, that would be 
to condemn human society altogether, but if the Christian 
church responded more efficiently to the demands of 
grace, there would be less demand for law. Let us leave 
Cana and go to Calvary and let us take up our cross, 
whatever that cross of sacrifice may be.” 


The Archbishop of Upsala completed the unifying 
process by a good natured reference to the opportunities 
offered him when in America a year ago to go into side 
rooms at the homes of his hosts and “have something.” 
Being on principle a total abstainer from alcohol, he 
declined to avail himself of these opportunities, and said 
that all such evasions of the Prohibition laws in the 
United States were merely “childish diseases” which 
would be outgrown like the measles, mumps and similar 
indispositions of the very young. 
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THE STREET 


Frances M. Goopcgeii 
Senior, University of Southern California 


This is the Street. 

Men are seeking pleasure here, 
Seeking the glare of many lights, 
Seeking the Lethe, costly, dear, 
Of careless days, exotic nights. 
Vain Amusement—fickle, fleet— 
This is the Street. 


This is the Street. 

Men are working, toiling here, 

Bound to the wheels that turn and grind, 
Bound to the heavy days that sear 

Deep into hopes, soon left behind. 
Tired, dragging, weary feet— 

This is the Street. 


This is the Street. 

Men are living, dying here, 
Sad, light-hearted, bad or good, 
Bound together, year on year, 

In one relentless brotherhood. 
Life and living—bitter-sweet— 
This is the Street. 


*Copyright by Frances M. Goodcell. 
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AN OBSERVATION TRIP IN CHINA* 
G. W. Sarvis 


University of Nanking 


Our purpose was not to study conditions intensively, 
but to collect opinions. We started in Shanghai, pro- 
ceded to Hongkong and Canton in South China, re- 
turned and went up into Wuchang, Hankow, and 
Changsha in Central China, and then to Peking, Tientsin, 
Tangahan and other places in the North. In the selec- 
tions I have chosen, I am seeking to give an impression 
of typical persons, institutions, and situations. 

“In the afternoon we visited the Commercial Press 
(the biggest printing establishment in China, run by 
Christian men who received their start in the Presby- 
terian Mission Press). I was fascinated and greatly 
pleased with what they are doing. Incidentally Mr. Pao 
(the manager) remarked that the profits last year were 
about a million and a half. However, only 10 per cent 
of this goes into dividends. Six-twentieths of the rest 
goes into bonuses, a certain proportion into welfare work, 
and soon. We saw some of their employes’ record cards, 
and in the case of some of the higher paid men the bonus 
amounts to more than 50 per cent of the salary. They 
claim that they have a very low labor turnover indeed, 
and that they train most of the printers for China.” The 


*Professor Sarvis was a member of a Commission on Social Research, which 
in addition to himself included three Chinese leaders, Dr. Royal Meeker, who 
represented the Institute of Social and Religious Research (which financed the 
enterprise), and: Professor J. B. Taylor of Peking University. The Commission 
grew out of the interest of the late President Burton of the University of Chicago, 
and made its study in 1925. The following observations are taken from a 
general letter. 
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recent agitation has caused a strike in this company 
which, however, was very speedily and easily settled be- 
cause of the good treatment which has always been 
accorded the workers. 


The following observation refers to two of the biggest 
department stores in the Far East: “Finally, however, 
we got to see a sub-manager, a Mr. Y. . He is a wily 
and sleek business man who would cheat a man out of a 
million, and smile in doing it. About three-fourths of 
the employes live on the place and are clothed, fed, doc- 
tored, barbered, and laundered there. The same system 
is in vogue at Sincore’s. The bonus system prevails at 
Wing On’s also. The Wing On Company has recently 
bought one of the mills that belonged to N. for one 
and a half million dollars. The machinery alone in the 
mill cost, at war prices, more than three million.” 


A day or so later we interviewed Mr. N . He is 
“a tall, thin man, with a very pleasant manner and a fine, 
dignified bearing. He has become greatly interested in 
Buddhism and the old Chinese philosophers. He feels 
that they more than anyone else have contributed to the 
solution of the present problems in China. He also counts 
himself a follower of Gandhi and Tolstoy. He wears 
only cotton goods of the coarsest weave, although when 
he told us this he had on a silk jacket. He feels that the 
whole industrial system is wrong and that we must break 
up the factory system and get the workers back into their 
homes. He is strong for the simple life. He said that 
for ten years or more he had followed the advice of his 
foreign friends and tried to eat a certain number of cal- 
ories of proteins and carbohydrates, etc., each day, but 
that he took a trip to Europe after the war and saw what 
fearful destruction had taken place and the disorganiza- 
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tion of the world, and he decided that it was all the result 
of modern capitalistic organization and that the whole 
system was wrong. When he came back, therefore, he 
disconnected his hot water system, and now takes his bath 
with a basin of water and a towel. He adheres strictly 
to a vegetarian diet and is very simple in his habits. We 
noticed, however, that he still had his steel safe and 
Underwood typewriter! But consistency is a vice of little 
minds!” Mr. N has been a very prominent Chris- 
tian and supporter of the Y. M. C. A., as well as prob- 
ably the richest and largest cotton mill operator up to 
recent times in China. War profits tempted him to over- 
invest in machinery, and when the bottom went out of 
the cotton market, he had to settle with the banks at 
terrific sacrifice. 





The next observation is in connection with a confer- 
ence with a group of the leading young Chinese who are 
in responsible positions in the administration of Christian 
colleges. About a dozen men were present. “We hadn’t 
gotten started very far into the problem before we drew 
fire from H. L. He is in educational work in the Y. M. 
C. A. The question was raised as to how to get satisfac- 
tory Chinese co-operation if the institute were financed 
from America. He said at once that unless it were 
staffed and dominated by Chinese it would encounter most 
serious opposition on account of the prevalent anti- 
foreign feeling. I suggested that inasmuch as most of 
the money would probably come from America for the 
present, it would be necessary to have some control exer- 
cised from there. He fired back that if the people who 
are giving this money eould not find any Chinese whom 
they could trust, they had better not give the money. 
There was a sort of pained silence, and the conversation 
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turned in other directions. H. L. has had thousands of 
dollars spent on his education by the Baptist Mission, and 
is the most anti-foreign returned student in my acquaint- 
ance. I had a long talk with Mr. H this morning 
on the question of missions putting money into students 
to send them abroad, and he has come to the conclusion 
that it is a bad mission policy—on the basis of the results. 
He has not made an actual count of noses in the Baptist 
Mission, but there is certainly a good deal of evidence 


pointing to the conclusion that the gain is ‘not worth the 
risk. 


Hongkong is a British colony and when it was ceded 
to Britain was a barren island with no habitations. It 
is now far and away the greatest port besides Shanghai 
in the country. I believe there is some question as to 
which is larger. “There is a wonderful auto road all 
around the island, and I judge that the entire distance is 
something like fifty miles. One panorama after another 
of sea and sky and hill opens before one, and the prospect 
is truly entrancing. It is one of the things one cannot 
describe. There is scarcely anyone living on the island 
except the people of the city itself. It is really one of 
the most remarkable circumstances I have known, for the 
entire city lives off the services it renders to other people. 
There are about a million inhabitants, and it is said that 
the taxes are the lowest in the world. The city is remark- 
ably clean, but there is almost no open space, and very 
few level areas indeed. The cost of building must be 
terrific. The day was not quite perfect for our trip, for 
the sun peeped out from the clouds only once as we went 
around, and for this reason the coloring was less bright 
than it would have been had there been blue sky and sun- 
shine. Still, the whole experience was wonderfully worth 
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while. There are blooming flowers (January) outdoors, 
although not of many varieties. There are many ferns 
and much semi-tropical vegetation. The air has a soft 
quality, although I needed to button up my raincoat 
tightly as we whistled through the wind.” 


At various points on the trip we were impressed with 
the fact that property of the government is rundown, and 
this is particularly true, I think, in Canton. “The train 
is indescribably rundown. They say that it used to be 
known as one of the best trains in South China. Really 
and truly the cars are in much worse condition than 
those on the City Railroad in Nanking. For instance, 
the steel side of the car we came in, was rusted clear 
through in many places. The cars are very dirty. There 
is more or less discussion every time a ticket is bought. 
This seems to be rather typical of conditions here. Every- 
thing is using up its capital, and the Chinese (there were 
no foreigners with us) from Canton Christian College 
complain of the exorbitant exactions of all sorts that are 
imposed by the government.” 


“We were much interested in the differences between 
the south and the north as they came out in one way or 
another. All the streets in this part of the country, 
apparently, are of the same sort they used to have in Can- 
ton, about six feet wide and paved with stone. In some 
of the villages we visited yesterday a drain, uncovered, 
runs right down the center of the street and is full of 
dirty, stagnant water. In these larger towns, on the main 
streets where we were, at any rate, there were no open 
drains. However, in all the country villages we visited 
there are very few poor houses. The great bulk of them 
are built of stone or brick. The ancestral halls are the 
finest structures in the villages and cities. Yesterday we 
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visited one in one of the smaller villages, and found it 
beautifully decorated. Many more things revolve around 
the ancestral hall in south China than in the central or 
northern regions. In fact, Tayler says that ancestral halls 
are rarely seen in north China. The road over which we 
walked was built almost entirely of stone slabs about four 
feet long and a foot wide, laid against each other side by 
side across the road, making the road the width of the 
length of the slabs. One very noticeable thing here is that 
one doesn’t see the wheelbarrow, and hence the grooves 
in the stone roads, to which we are accustomed, are en- 
tirely lacking here. Irrigated rice is the staple crop, and 
they get two crops a year. In addition to this they get a 
crop of vegetables if they desire. It is a great fruit region 
also. There is every evidence that the people are much 
better off on the average than is the case with us.” 


“Pretty much everything in Canton is disorganized at 
present. We stayed at the ‘Y.’ We have to pay $3 a 
night, without food, with two of us in a room, or $2 if 
there is only one, and the rooms have little in them. Of 
course when this is stated in terms of Nanking currency, 
you have to deduct about 25 per cent to make it equivalent 
to ours. There are ten dimes in a dollar in Hongkong, 
and there are also ten dimes in a dollar in Canton, but 
the dimes in Hongkong and Hongkong currency and 
those used in Canton are the same as those used in the 
north, except that in the north there are of course thir- 
teen dimes plus in a dollar. About one-third of the 
twenty-cent pieces one gets are bad, but I have yet to find 
out the basis upon which the decision is made. I can’t 
detect any difference in the ring, and neither can the 
Chinese who are with us.” 


‘We met many interesting people in Canton, among 
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them the president of Kwantung University, who is a 
well-known and strong anti-Christian. On the way we 
stopped to visit a gambling place where there was a gal- 
lery for the visitors where they could look on from above. 
There was a soldier on guard, as there is in each of these 
places. ‘The game was guessing as to the number of discs 
that would remain out of a large pile partly covered up, 
when the discs were removed in fours. One could buy 
three chances or two or one. On each purchase there was 
a commission to the house. When all were ready (they 
were seated beside a long table, and the discs were spread 
out at the upper end), the one in charge moved the discs, 
four at a time, pushing them aside with a chopstick in a 
way so that everyone could see. At the end there would 
be 1, 2, 3 or 4 discs remaining. If a man had bought | 
and 2 and there were three left, he lost, etc. Or he might 
buy | and have it so arranged that he would lose on 4 
but not on 2 and 3, while he would gain on 1. Thus a 
large number of combinations would be possible. These 
gambling places were very numerous indeed and are on 
the main streets and in sight of everybody. It is said that 
they have been licensed and permitted to run openly only 
since Dr. Sun Yat Sen has been in charge, and that the 
explanation is government need for money. Opium dens 
are also quite numerous and open and are known by the 
title, ‘Places for Conversation.’ ” 


“As we passed along one of the streets we saw a big 
streamer stretched across advertising an anti-Christian 
mass meeting which was to take place that evening at the 
Kwantung University. When we reached the University, 
the president was lying on his stomach writing charac- 
ters on a stone tablet, and we were ushered into the guest- 
room to wait until he had finished. In due time he came 
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up, and we had a satisfactory interview with him. All 
these men are very careful to inquire into the nature of 
the thing we are driving at, and all are uniformly cour- 
teous and non-committal.” 


“We visited in Canton a very interesting hospital in 
charge of Dr. Todd. He left a good deal of the picture 
for us to fill in, but the essential fact is that he had been 
here a good many years, had come out under a mission 
board, but was at the time (opening of the hospital) in 
private practice here. He undertook to take the school 
over, or, rather, to get the Chinese to do so. He got a 
considerable number of influential Chinese, chiefly non- 
Christian, to take out life memberships in the hospital by 
paying $100, and had it understood that if the institution 
should be in need of funds, they would stand willing to 
contribute substantial amounts. Dr. Todd said he never 
asked less than $500 of these men. The institution pays 
current expense out of current income. The moral is 
that institutions can be run with Chinese in charge, em- 
ploying foreigners, and that if they are the right foreign- 
ers (and the right Chinese) they will be given a free 
hand. Dr. Todd put the matter in a very neat way when 
he said that there is a very great difference between get- 
ting the Chinese to co-operate with you, on the one hand, 
and you co-operating with the Chinese, on the other. The 
essence of the distinction, he said, was that in the first 
instance you had the right to hire and fire, while in the 
second they had the right to hire and fire.” 


“The ‘Kuomingtan’ People’s Party was in power at 
the time we were in Canton. They had some able offi- 
cials, but on the whole we were not impressed by them. 
The person whose description follows is not entirely typi- 
cal but is too picturesque to omit. Our first appointment 
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was with Mr. § , a labor ‘leader.’ He is the most 
picturesque person I have yet met. He has a mass of 
towsled hair, wears no shirt and has his undershirt ex- 
posed, and is generally seedy in appearance. When we 
asked about things he always had an answer, but some of 
the things he said were so manifestly wild as to give his 
case away completely. He isa pure bluffer. I found out 
afterwards that he had formerly been a teacher in Hong- 
kong and that he went to sleep in the class-room so often 
that on one occasion when he did this, the students all left 
the room and locked the door and left him there! We 
asked him how many workmen were in the unions in 
Canton. He said there were 700,000. Later we asked 
him how many people there were in the city, and he said 
2,000,000, so he had about two-fifths of the population 
as laborers in the labor unions. Others gave figures half 
the amount of his. It is said that he once asked for the 
job of minister of education in the southern government 
and was told he would make a better minister of sleep 
than of education! He had studied in the Rand School 
in New York, and the lingo of Socialism seemed very 
familiar to him. 





We went from our interview with Mr. S almost 
directly to see an official of quite a different type. “Our 
third interview was with the Commissioner of Police, 
who is a graduate of Boone University (mission), has a 
brother there, and has a sister who is in a mission college 
for women. He seemed to be very alert and efficient, 
and assured us that his department had statistics covering 
everything and that they would be glad to co-operate in 
enabling us to study anything else! He says they know 
the deaths per year with absolute accuracy, the births with 
approximate accuracy, the number of establishments 
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carrying on each kind of business and the number of per- 
sons engaged in such business, where they come from and 
where they go. In spite of his over-confident attitude we 
liked him very much and felt that he would be helpful. 
Of course anyone who is here in office today is likely to 
be out tomorrow, so that the support of individual offi- 
cials isn’t worth much in any case.” 


Very much of the reform and revolutionary activity 
in China centers in Canton, and the greater part of that 
originates with the overseas Chinese, as they are called. 
There are perhaps eight and a half million of these, and 
they are universally prosperous. The revolution of 1911, 
which established the republic in China, originated from 
such sources. A few months prior to the real revolution 
there was a premature revolution in Canton which re- 
sulted in the death (massacre, I understand), of seventy- 
two Cantonese, many from among the most prominent 
families. Of the few who escaped, the present president 
of Kwantung University was one. ‘The following descrip- 
tion of the memorial to these martyrs serves to emphasize 
the foreign, or rather western, influence in Canton—for 
the direct influence of foreigners is less there than in the 
north, so I thought. “Then there is the actual burial- 
place where the scattered bones of the whole group are 
buried in a mound surmounted by a marble column. Back 
of all this is a small stone building, and on top of this is 
a series of granite blocks arranged in the form of a tri- 
angle resting on its base. Each block bears the inscrip- 
tion ‘Contributed by the Chinese Nationalists of 
U. S. A., or Peru, or Mexico, or the Philippines, etc.,’ 
and crowning this triangle is a replica of ‘Liberty En- 
lightening the World’ in New York harbor. . . The whole 
thing was very impressive and suggested many things to 
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me, one of the most outstanding being that this independ- 
ence movement down here is largely motivated by Sun 
Yat Sen, and that the overseas Chinese are really the 
causal factors. In some ways Canton seems more Chinese 
than any considerable city I know, but the Chinese here 
are more westernized in certain ways than the Chinese of 
any place I know. There is a good deal of wealth, but it 
tends in these times to move into Hongkong.” 





SOCIAL DISTANCE 


SOCIAL DISTANCES BETWEEN GROUPS 


Emory S. Bocarpus 


University of Southern California 


Social groups, like persons, approach toward and 
withdraw from each other. They invite each other and 
yet hold each other at bay. Intercollegiate schedules are 
arranged, but the rooting sections yell at each other, not 
with each other. Families are neighborly, but look ask- 
ance at each other’s new automobiles, new houses, new 
wearing apparel. Nations join a League of Nations, but 
secretly suspicion each other. Business houses locate in 


the same block, but “compete.” Churches profess “broth- 
erhood” and hold “union services,” but maintain distinc- 
tive organizations; they may divide the missionary fields 
among themselves, but give different names to their 
converts. Within the same denomination and worshipping 
the same God they may shake the cudgels of fundamen- 
talism and modernism defiantly at each other. 


STATISTICAL STUDIES 

In seeking measurements of social distances between 
groups, one may consult the records of the co-operation 
and conflict activities of two given groups, and study the 
rise and decline in the “acting together” and “acting 
apart” processes. Increasing co-operative action over a 
period of time may be an index of diminishing social dis- 
tance. Combat activities speak an even louder distance 
message. 

A friend, living in a Middle Western town, states that 
twenty years ago there were no union services, no min- 
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isterial association, no joint undertakings. Under duress 
of World War circumstances all Protestant and the 
Catholic churches worked together on community enter- 
prises; representatives of each served on the same com- 
mittees; and at the close of the War a ministerial associa- 
tion of all the Protestant churches was established. This 
association held monthly meetings and its members 
worked officially together in behalf of a numberof civic 
causes. Joint services were established. A year later two 
of the Protestant and non-Evangelical church commun- 
ions withdrew, and for a time the ministerial association 
lapsed. Recently, the latter has been revived with regular 
meetings and with all the Protestant churches save one 
participating. An increasing number of union meetings 
are being held, and civic enterprises are being jointly 
supported. 


Here are important indexes to social distance rela- 
tionships. Apparently, the social distances once great 
were suddenly and for a short time measurably cut down, 
then they lengthened, and now, once again, but slowly 
this time, they are growing less (a graph of the co-opera- 
tive activities of these churches during the past twenty 
years would visualize the possibilities of this method of 
measuring social distances). 


In an Eastern city the social welfare agencies in pre- 
war days had few if any official contacts. Then, joint 
activities and contacts mounted up; a permanent co- 
operative and supervisory welfare organization was 
created. Later there have developed joint survey activi- 
ties, joint studies of the community as a whole in addition 
to the study of individual and family cases, joint demands 
for college and professionally trained workers. ‘Thus 
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there are written records available as indexes to social 
distance relationships. 


The lynching rate in a Southern state over a term of 
years throws light on social distance changes. Perhaps 
a decline in this rate may follow an exodus of Negroes 
to the North, but even so, such an exodus may be the chief 
explanatory factor of decreasing social distance between 
the white people and the colored people who remain. 
Where two conflicting races live in close proximity and 
the members of the race regarded as the “invader” sud- 
denly increase, the fear of being displaced by the “in- 
vaders” multiplies, and likewise social distances. A de- 
cline in the population numbers of the “invader,” quiets 
the fear, relieves the tension, and shortens racial distance. 
After the Immigration Law of 1924 was passed, keeping 
the Japanese from the quota, and cutting off Japanese 
immigrations, the leading “anti-Japanese” organizations 
on the Pacific Coast announced a friendly policy toward 
the Japanese on the Coast. 


The number and extent of the meetings of the so- 
called inter-racial commissions in the South reveal within 
limitations an overcoming of racial distances. The co- 
operative activities of these commissions considered in 
relation to the lynching rate, during a time period, give 
a unique check on racial distance changes. 


Strikes and boycotts, in reverse proportion to co- 
operative activities, are social distance indexes. The num- 
ber, extent, and length of strikes and boycotts in any in- 
dustry for several decades reveals distance changes 
between employees and employers. The relation of these 
conflicts to industrial distance has been made vivid thus: 


The two parties to the fight have held themselves rigorously apart— 
again, a condition of complete dissociation, a split-in-two. Neither party 
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has tried or wished to know the real grievances or the real difficulties 
of the other. The morale of each has been maintained by its own 
system of propaganda: employers’ propaganda in the meetings of mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ associations to which the terrible foes are 
never, under any circumstances, admitted; employees’ propaganda in 
union meetings, to which the hated employing class are never invited. . . . 
For let a worker within his own group speak a kind word for the em- 
ployer, or let an employer propose friendly relations with workers— 
instantly the war-cry of the infuriated pack.’ 


The records of strikes and other overt phases of in- 
dustrial conflict may be supplanted by records of meet- 
ings, perhaps three forenoons a week, where “representa- 
tives of the employers and of the employees in the gar- 
ment trades gather together. They still sit on opposite 
sides of the room; and doubtless there is still a fair 
amount of glaring at each other. But between them, be- 
hind a desk, sits an impartial chairman chosen by both 
parties. ... No sooner does an irritation arise in the shops 
than it is brought out into the open. It is discussed by 
both sides; then decided by the chairman; and the de- 
cision thereupon is in black and white for all the world 
to see.” 


Cut-throat competitive measures denote social dis- 
tance, while the formation of “holding companies” indi- 
cates decreasing distance. The substitution of monopo- 
listic organization for destructive competition represents 
a decided shift in “distance” conditions. 


Divorce, desertion, and separation rates are indexes to 
marital distances between husbands as a “class” and wives 
as a “class,” or as unorganized groups. Likewise, run- 
away rates of boys and girls reflect social distance condi- 
tions of parents and children as classes; delinquency and 


1H. A. Overstreet, “Influencing Human Behavior. Peoples’ Institute Pub- 
lishing Company, 1925, p. 247. 


2Ibid. pp. 247, 248. 
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crime statistics reflect distance relations between “govern- 
ment” and “governed.” 


HIDDEN MEANINGS 


In no case is the “group” to be thought of as an ab- 
straction, or as something apart from its members. 
Neither is it a mere conglomeration of individuals. It 
often acts and feels as a unit, and as such its unified ac- 
tions in relation to other groups constitute “distance” 
indexes. ‘Taken in connection with a lengthening time 
period, the “distance” meaning of these indexes deepens. 

Behind every group action there is usually a majority 
and one or more minority (adverse) sub-group reactions. 
The situation is not dissimilar, however, to that of a per- 
son torn asunder by conflicting impulses but finally acting 
in a definite feeling and understanding way toward 
others. In a group there are often legal actions in one 
direction toward another group and group opinion ac- 
tions in another direction. The former are slow to be 
changed while the latter are often fickle, but of the two 
the latter are more likely to represent social distance 
reactions the more accurately at any given time, for they 
are more personal and less formal. 


Decreasing physical conflicts between two groups do 
not always mean decreasing distance. The struggle may 
simply be taking a subtle turn, passing from overt blows 
to underhanded and indirect schemes for securing ad- 
vantage. 


On the other hand, increasing co-operative activities 
may not always be signs of decreasing distance. “Patrio- 
teers” may in reality pose as co-operators but actually be 
thieves in false clothing. “Service” activities may some- 
times cover a multitude of social distance sins. It is 
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important to distinguish between co-operative acts for 
“self ends” and those for “social ends.” 


PERSONAL RECORDING OF SOCIAL DISTANCES 


After the statistics of the approaching or withdrawing 
tendencies between groups have been analyzed they may 
be checked up by securing the social distance reactions 
of the persons in one group toward those in another. (For 
data concerning this technique see articles in the last two 
volumes of the Journal of Applied Sociology.) If the 
numbers of persons be large, then a resort to sampling 
would be important. A high correlation of the first feel- 
ing reactions of the members of a group toward another 
group with the statistical showing of the co-operative 
activities of the group with the other group will be un- 
usually significant. 


ATTITUDE STUDIES 

But more important than the statistical records of 
group actions, and more important than the recording of 
the first feeling reactions by the persons composing each 
of two groups whose social distance status is desired, is 
the personal study of the attitudes of the persons com- 
posing each group. After all it is in the analysis of the 
personal attitudes on each side of the social distance void 
by deliberate and scientific interview methods that a third 
and the most reliable analysis of distance may be made. 
Statistics of both overt group actions and of recorded 
personal reactions are mere guide-posts or exploration 
charts. ‘The real authority is in attitude studies made by 
social research methods. 

But these are not insuperably difficult. To diagnose 
the attitudes of a small number of thoughtful Modernists 
and also of Fundamentalists quickly exhausts the inter- 
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pretations on either side of this social distance situation. 
Likewise in a race conflict it is not necessary to go far in 
social research interviews on either side before the main 
attitudes are disclosed, and the real nature of the social 
distances becomes clear. 


LEADERSHIP STUDIES 


Still another approach to the study of social distance 
between groups is through the study of group leaders 
(suggested by recent articles by F. Stuart Chapin.) Be- 
tween some groups there is no overlapping of leaders; 
between others there is nothing but overlapping—the 
leaders are the same persons. If there are no leaders in 
common in two groups in a given local community, it 
may be assumed that social distance is great; but where 
two groups in the community have the same leaders, 
social distances are short. The extent to which two manu- 
facturing corporations have the same man as members of 
their boards of directors is an index to social distance, 
or the absence of it between the two corporations. 

At any rate, this method of measuring social distance 
between groups while not to be considered final in itself, 
is to be added to the methods already noted, to be used 
along with the others. The higher the correlation be- 
tween the results when all the methods are applied, the 
more dependable will be these results. Each method will 
serve primarily as a check against the accuracy of each 
of the others. 

But, after all, important as will be high correlations, 
these are subordinate in value to the personal studies and 
the interpretations afforded by these. The attitudes and 
values, and the processes by which these spring up and 
undergo change, are the most important phases of social- 
distance-between-group phenomena. 
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ALBION W. SMALL: 1854-1926 


With a deep sense of loss the Journal records the pass- 
ing of one of its co-operating editors, Albion W. Small. 
In its columns last year while Dr. Small was yet vigorous, 
an appreciation and tribute, prepared by President 
George E. Vincent and delivered at the American Socio- 
logical Society, was printed. 


Fuller evaluations of Dean Small’s work will develop 
as time goes on, but in this brief note it is possible to men- 
tion only a few outstanding factors. He stood first of all 
for a sociological point of view, or “the rating of the in- 
terests of the whole” above the claims of any special kind. 
He saw “the group” large, and extolled its fundamental 


role in human life. He defined “human interests” with 
care. He thought in terms of “process,” particularly in 
terms of “social process” with its ever-distinguishing fac- 
tor of “conflict.” To him “the ongoing of the social 
process” was an overwhelming desideratum. In the field 
of practical group life, “the sociology of property,” and 
“the conflict of classes” rated high. He was ever striving 
for a better “methodology,” for more accurate tools (con- 
cepts), by which to study social life. His was a pioneer- 
ing mind, supported by a fighting spirit, stoutly refusing 
to be counted out. He kept ever at work; and his influ- 
ence as scholar, teacher, editor, administrator, citizen, 
friend, goes on. E. S. B. 
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Book Notes 


SYSTEM DER SOCIOLOGIE. By Franz OppENHEIMER. Zweiter 
Band: Der Staat. Verlag von Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1926, pp. 


x+859. 


In this volume the well-known German sociologist, a professor in the 
University at Frankfort on the Main, presents his very widely trans- 
lated and approved earlier work, The State, in somewhat expanded 
form, though retaining, as the preface informs us, the central point of 
view and general arrangement of the earlier book, which he here refers 
to as “my little sketch.” The present imposing volume traces the evolu- 
tion of the State, both in fact and theory, through mediéval landed-class 
dominations, to the modern capitalistic state. There is a concluding 
chapter dealing with “Utopia” and “the classless society” of the future. 


The whole work is well-nigh monumental in its compass, and bears 
evidence of an almost appalling German industry and scholarship. With 
the preceding volume (previously noticed in this Journal) it would seem 
to justify the author in resting a while from his labors, but the preface 
indicates other tasks, such as a Sociology of Rights (Rechts), a Sociology 
of Ideologies (Ideologien), and even an excursion into “practical soci- 
ology,” in the form of a Social Pedagogics—for all of which he fears 
that the strength and time remaining may not suffice. His view is long 
and life is short, since “Before all there belongs to the System of Soci- 
ology, as the science (Lehre) of the objective values, State, Economic 
Order, and Law, a system of social philosophy, as the doctrine (Lehre) 
of the absolute values, Philosophy, Art, and Religion. This task must 
with all probability fall to another.” (p. ix.) 

This whole series of authoritative works appearing from Gustav 
Fischer’s press is bound in paper, but set up and printed with the finest 
workmanship on good materials, thus leaving it to the purchaser to 
determine the binding in final form. Cc. MC. 


THE MAN FROM AN AFRICAN JUNGLE. By W. C. Witcox. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925, pp. 248. 


This tale of adventure of a pioneer missionary in Portuguese Africa 
gives an insight into the life of the natives. It gives many interesting 
sidelights on the attitude of the whites toward the blacks and how the 
latter react to this. W.C.S. 


THE NATURAL INCREASE OF MANKIND. By J. Suirtey 
SWEENEY. With an Introduction by Witt1am H. We tcw. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1926, pp. 165. 


This book is pronounced “The most comprehensive world-wide study 
of this subject made in recent years by the application of a uniform 
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statistical method.” It is an outgrowth of work done for the D.Sc. 
degree under the direction of Professor Raymond Pearl. He uses 
Pearl’s “vital index” (100B) and reaches a number of conclusions 
found in Pearl’s writings: A declining birth rate in itself does not 
indicate a reduction in the rate of increase of population; such moment- 
ous things as the World War and pestilence do not materially effect 
the onward march of population growth; and that several of the west- 
ern European countries, India, China, and Japan are already over- 
populated. He believes over-population to be a world problem, and 
one which produces wars and other complicated international problems. 
The differential fertility, he holds, “is a concomitant of the broad, 
cyclical development of nations.” He thinks that “the phenomenon of 
differential fertility appears as a fundamental biological fact inherent 
in the evolution of man, and its cycles, therefore, are capable only of 
modification, not of stabilization, by human effort.” H.G. D 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. By 
CuHartes H. Jupp. The Macmillan Company, New York, 

1926, pp. ix-+346. 
With a sharp repudiation of individual psychology, of a biological 
psychology, and of an instinct psychology, the author depicts the roles 


played by social institutions in influencing human beings. In a sense, 
the book is an essay in cultural anthropology from the psychologist’s 
point of view. Social consciousness is declared to be not something 
vague and intangible, but something active, potent, and expressing itself 
in certain institutions, such as language, money, and credit. “Social 
institution” is defined in a broad way as referring to “all those accumu- 
lations of social capital which have been produced in the course of com- 
munity life.” Social institutions in turn explain the method and char- 
acter of subsequent human life. “Social institutions” are submitted by 
the author for the vague “group mind” concept; they comprise the main 
phases of “environment.” When the individual comes into conflict with 
his environment, a product is emotion. 

“Tool consciousness” is the subject of an interesting chapter. The 
invention of tools begins with “the inner subjective recognition of the 
possibility of using stone in a new way” and extends to the process of 
looking beyond the particular instrument and seeing the principle. 

Other interesting chapters in this social institutional psychology are 
the following: The psychology of punctuality; The psychology of pre- 
cision ; Science as a device for the promotion of adaptation. E. S. B. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS. Edited by Howarp W. Ovum. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1925, pp. 221. 


This volume results from the desire to bring leaders of thought and 
action in the South to the front, not primarily as an exhibit for the rest 
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of the country, but as a stimulus to the South itself to arouse a multi- 
plied leadership. Leadership is treated here as a product of “an atmo- 
sphere conducive to creative effort and social progress.” This thesis is 
submitted to the South with the hope that a new and greater develop- 
ment of this necessary atmosphere will take place. 

Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Booker T. Washington, are the best known of the nine leaders presented 
by nine different writers. Wilson is proclaimed as having left the world 
“a record of tremendous strength of conviction.” Hines is referred to 
as one who early outgrew “any Southern particularism with which he 
started life.” Washington developed a system of education to meet the 
needs of a race to dignify labor. The introductory note by the editor 
has more sociological value than the varied treatments given the respec- 
tive “southern pioneers.” E. S. B. 


THE HISTORY OF HUMAN SOCIETY. By Frank WILson 
BLAcKMAR. Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York, 1926, pp. 
xii+-512. 


In writing a history of the origins and growth of civilization the 
author has brought to bear upon this gigantic task many years of experi- 
ence and an unusual breadth of view. As one of the pioneers and 
founders of sociology he has seen the subject transformed from a gen- 
eral philosophic discipline to a special social science with its current 
emphasis on defining a social situation, its stress on attitudes and values, 
wishes and behavior patterns. 

Lucidity of thought and swing of style characterize this history of 
human society. The work is designed for wide and popular reading, 
and hence it is not to be judged as a research monograph. It is his- 
torical and philosophical as well as sociological. Conservatively- 
constructive, forward-looking, tolerant, such is the tone maintained 
throughout. Among the best chapters are those on the civilization of 
the Orient (1X, X) and on the methods of recounting human progress 
(III.) <A standard delineation of modern progress, political, industrial, 
social, scientific, educational, is given in Part V. Science and education 
are the moving dynamos of progress, but to what purposes? “Without 
vision the people perish.” E. S. B. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS WORKING WITH RURAL 
PEOPLE. By Wa ter A. TERPENNING. Extension Depart- 
ment, Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


This is an attempt to evaluate rural social institutions in two Mich- 
igan counties. Forces making for and against a more co-ordinated pro- 
gram are discussed with some indication of wider sociological implica- 


tions. E. F. Y. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND IMMIGRATION. By Currorp Firz- 
PATRICK. The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1926, 
pp. xiii-+-127. 


The mental measurement of our immigrants as a basis for deter- 
mining at least a part of our future immigration policy forms the prin- 
cipal thesis of this well-planned monograph. Certainly, the author is 
to be commended for his sanely balanced discussion of the question of 
race and intelligence, and for his final estimates of the value of the 
mental testing involved in the statistical reports presented. This may 
be shown from a conclusion drawn by him at the end of the second 
chapter: “The conclusion seems to be that in general the representa- 
tives of the newer immigration, especially the Latins, have less intelli- 
gence than the Americans or those of the older immigrant stock. This 
is but a tentative conclusion, however, that must stand or fall with 
further evidence, and it is very probable that the groups of lower in- 
telligence are considerably handicapped by unfavorable environmental 
conditions.” An interesting conclusion drawn from mental tests on the 
Finns, French Canadians, South Italians, and Americans, is that the 
Americas are but slightly, if at all superior to the Finns, and that both 
of these are far above the Italians, the French Canadians occupying a 
middle ranking. 


The suggested immigration policy of the future as proposed by Dr. 
Fitzpatrick reveals him as a champion for individual selection based on 
scientific measurement and evaluation made as objective as possible. He 
advocates a zeal for high grade immigrants with selection made on the 
other side. A good criticism of the 1924 law is found in his caustic 
remark, “it is clear the sheep cannot be sharply separated from the goats 
on the basis of geography.” Any mental testing for immigration of the 
future ought, however, to take into account not only intelligence, but 
ought to test the individual’s capacity to act co-operatively with his 
fellow-beings, if that be at all possible. M. J. V. 


WOMAN'S SHARE IN SOCIAL CULTURE. By Anna GagLIn 
Spencer. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Second Edi- 
tion, 1925, pp. xxxi-+-413. 


A new preface and a chapter bringing the content to date have been 
added to the first edition (1912.) In the preface, Mrs. Spencer urges 
the new generation “now coming into social command” to heed the 
lessons learned by those who lived in “the more normal time before the 
Great War” in order that they may “measure up to the true values of 
a better social order.” Rarely does one find common sense, human 
insight, a sprightly youthfulness, an ever-ready sense of humor, and a 
sense of constructive social values so happily combined as in the writings 


of this author. E. S. B. 
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LEGAL AID WORK. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. CX XIV, March, 
1926, pp. xiv-+210. 


This number of The Annals constitutes “An analysis and discussion 
of the various agencies developed in the United States for the purpose 
of securing legal justice to poor persons.” ‘Two editors, John S. Brad- 
way and Reginald H. Smith, were placed in charge of this number. 
They have succeeded in bringing together an unusually various assort- 
ment of excellent articles on various aspects of legal aid services. The 
authors represent practically every phase of the problems involved in 
providing adequate assistance to poor persons in our courts. William 
Howard Taft has written a Foreword for the number. 


The articles are grouped in seven divisions, Part I being introductory 
to the historical background and current problems of legal aid work. 
Part II is on “Legal Aid Work in Civil Cases.” It includes discussions 
of the functions of legal aid organizations and concrete descriptions of 
the activities of such agencies. The title of Part III is “Legal Aid 
Work in Criminal Cases.” Parts IV and V treat of special agencies 
affording legal aid and their contacts with other organizations involved 
in legal procedures. Part VI is a discussion of legal aid plans and 
systems of a state-wide nature, while national and international legal 
aid work is presented in Part VII. The usual book review department 
and an index to the number are added. 

The editors state that this is the “first symposium that has ever been 
printed on the subject” and that it may be accepted as authoritative “in 
all essential particulars.” What the authors have written “is not the 
product of theoretical deduction but is the result of actual contact with 
thousands of poor persons presenting actual cases calling for justice in 
the courts.” Again, ““The supreme advantage of such a symposium is 
that it gives to the reader in convenient form the best thought of many 
independent minds.” (p. vii.) 

The Editorial Preface constitutes an excellent review of this number 


of The Annals. E. F. B. 


THE NATURAL INCREASE OF MANKIND. By J. SHirtey 
SWEENEY. Introduction by William H. Welch. Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1926, pp. 185. 


This dissertation is an outgrowth of work completed for the degree 
of doctor of science under the direction of Professor Raymond Pearl. 
Dr. Sweeney presents a “comparative picture of the biological status of 
the different populations for which we have vital statistical data.” Popu- 
lation is considered as a world problem and analyzed through the 
application of a uniform statistical method. While the book is a con- 
tribution to the literature on population, Chapters II and VIII are the 
most important for the general reader. H.G. D. 
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THE NEW HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES. By 
Harry E_mer Barnes. The Century Company, New York, 
1925, pp. xvii-+-605. 


“The specific purpose of this volume,” according to Professor Barnes, 
“is first to sketch the general nature of the newer or dynamic and 
synthetic history, and then to indicate in logical succession the contribu- 
tions of the various social sciences to the methods and subject matter of 
history, as well as to make clear the ways in which the genetic approach 
to this data is of value to all the social sciences. Finally, there comes 
a concluding chapter designed to present in summary fashion the bearing 
of the new history and the social studies upon the problems of social 
reform and reconstruction.” 

The new history, he tells us, “consists primarily in reconstructing 
from the past the products of man’s multiform activities as a member 
of changing and developing social groups and cultural complexes.” For 
the new history to be successful requires that the historian be well 
grounded in the various social sciences. 

In his masterful and scholarly manner, Dr. Barnes pictures for us 
the history of the past and predicts the history of the future. In a way 
hitherto not demonstrated he shows the relationships and contributions 
of geography, psychology, anthropology, sociology, science and technology, 
economics, political science, and ethics to history. In each chapter he 
makes a brief but complete survey of the material under discussion, indi- 
cating the chief authors and their main contributions. Each chapter 
has a summary of the chief problems awaiting research and an elaborate 
bibliographic guide to relevant literature. The volume is encyclopedic 
in scope and a distinct contribution to knowledge. H.G. D. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY: MENTAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE. By Epwarp Wy ts Tay_or. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1926, 53 pp. 


This lucid little volume for laymen traces the evolution of the treat- 
ment of disease by mental methods from the days of the primitive medi- 
cine men and medieval mysticism to the modern analytical school. The 
point of view is that of a neurologist. However, psychological, psy- 
chiatric, and psychoanalytic concepts are generally used and sympatheti- 
cally treated. i 


IDIOT MAN or THE FOLLIES OF MANKIND. By CuHar es 
RIcHET. Brentano’s, New York, n.d., pp. 172. 


They who consider themselves wise, prudent, and reasonable, should 
not read this book for it may shock them when a considerable number 
of man’s stupidities are set forth in no uncertain terms. ‘To take but a 
single example, we know that malaria is due to mosquitoes, but yet we 
do not exterminate them. To have reason and fail to use it is the height 
of stupidity! There is nothing dull in the book. W.C.S. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF BIRTH CONTROL. Edited 
by Marcaret SANGER. The American Birth Control League, Inc., 
New York, 1925, pp. xii-+244. 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION. Edited by Marcaret SANGER. 
The American Birth Control League, Inc., New York, 1925, 
pp. 208. 


These two volumes are the first to be published of a five volume set 
on Population Problems. They contain the papers read before the Sixth 
International Neo-Malthusian and Birth Control Conference, which 
convened at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, from March 25th 
to 3i1st, 1925. 

The papers included in volume one are by outstanding representa- 
tives from such countries as Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Holland, Scandanavia, India, China, and Japan. 

Volume two is more important than volume one, not only in the 
subject matter discussed but also in the way the material is treated. It 
deals with the wider aspects of population such as “The Race Suicide 
Bogie,” by J. O. P. Bland; “Fecundity and Civilization,” by E. M. 
East; “The Differential Birth Rate,” by Raymond Pearl; “Optimum 
Population,” by H. P. Fairchild; “Poverty and Plague in China,” by 
Wu Lien-Teh; “Population and Civilization,” by M. H. Bissel ; “Over- 
population as a Prime Factor in the Cause of War,” by J. C. Duval; 
“The Declining Birth Rate in the United States,” by W. F. Wilcox; 
“Has France a Population Problem?” by G. Hardy; and “A League 
of Low Birth Rate Nations,” by Harold Cox. H. G. D. 


THE SUBURBAN TREND. By H. Paut Dovuctass, The Century 
Company, New York, 1925, pp. xii+340. 


Suburbs are defined as parts of evolving cities,—‘“‘in sharp contrast 
with the original rural pattern of rural experience.” They are not com- 
posed primarily of rural-minded folks but rather of city people “shuttled” 
out in the more open environs of city areas. The suburb is an attempt 
to get away from the noise-ridden, nerve-wrecking, unhuman whirl of 
urban struggle for economic gain and status. 

Measuring the suburban trend, the major suburban types, the cost 
of suburban living, suburban social deficiencies, the suburban evangel, 
the deliberate decentralization of cities—these are among the more 
interesting topics that are treated. The modern city is seen as a monster 
trying to disgorge itself. It needs help in this undertaking. There are 
battles to be fought in helping a city to decentralize itself. The book 
discusses the social rather than the sociological phases of the city; the 
book may well be supplemented by further analyses in terms of the social 
attitudes and values of the persons concerned in the suburban movement, 
in terms of social disorganization and social reorganization, of city under- 
lying structure and process. E. S. B. 
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THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. By R. G. Hawrrey. Longmans, 
Green & Company, London, 1925, pp. xii+417. 


This is a vitally interesting discussion, devoted largely to a critique 
of the shortcomings of an economic theory which has given too little 


attention to the more recent developments of psychology, and which has 
evaded the question of the true ends of economic action. The Economic 
Problem in the mind of the author is one of how to secure an organiza- 
tion of forces which will utilize man’s capacity for joint action, and 
which will ultimately come to properly evaluate human welfare as an 
economic end. Exception is taken to the older economists’ definitions of 
wealth, and to the concept that the pursuit of wealth itself is a means 
for attaining welfare. Mr. Hawtrey would have ethical criticism 
applied to economic thinking before arriving at any definite economic 
theory. A pragmatic testing must always take place in the establish- 
ment of economic thought. If we are to have Economics looked upon 
as a social science, if it is to exercise a guiding and restraining hand in 
the matter of human affairs, economists must be ever ready to learn 
about human nature from the other sciences which deal with that human 
nature. Some of the chapters in the book, especially those on the family 
and the state, are in need of more correlative material to link with other 
chapters. While one may disagree with many of the author’s state- 
ments, the vigorous treatment of the material presented and the emphasis 
on welfare, make it a welcome addition to the books on the human- 
nature side of Economics. M. J. V. 


THE MENACE OF COLOUR: A Study of the Difficulties Due to 
the Association of White and Coloured Races, with an Account 
of Measures Proposed for their Solution, and Special Reference 
to White Colonization in the Tropics. By J. W. Grecory. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1925, pp. 264. 


This volume shows that, owing to the improvements in transporta- 
tion and communication, race problems have been accentuated to such a 
degree that civilization is actually endangered by the rising tide of color 
prejudice. The book is based upon first-hand observations in different 
regions of the world and a survey of a wide range of literature treating 
of race relations. In handling this mass of material, the author has been 
fair in presenting different points of view. He has brought together 
some interesting data on the possibility of the white man’s colonization 
of the tropics. Despite the seriousness of the situation the author takes 
a hopeful view. If the races co-operate, after they have segregated so 
that the white race may have Europe, North America and Australia, 
then friction will disappear and we will have a peaceable world. 


W.C.S. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 
AT ELLIS ISLAND. By Bertua M. Boopy. The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 1926, pp. 163. 


This excellent monograph traces the changing attitude toward immi- 
gration in the United States by briefly reviewing the literature and laws. 
The report of the experimental study made of immigrant children at 
Ellis Island is the most important chapter in the book. The experiment 
was made in connection with the voluntary school for children in the 
detention rooms, by using non-language tests. Perhaps Ellis Island 
furnishes the best place in the world for such a study, for these children, 
gathered from almost all parts of the world, have not yet been greatly 
subjected to American influences. The tests indicate differences, but 
“the differences that they indicate seem to be in individuals representing 
a race rather than in a race or nationality as such . . . There may be 
examples of low mentality or of high powers; but for them to be located 
as belonging to one race as set off against another the actual tabulated 
results do not seem to allow. Individual differences there are in great 
numbers; but the curve of the scores does not seem to differ in any 
marked degree from race to race, nor does it differ markedly, with 
possibly a slight allowance for differences in the strain of examination 
conditions, from the curves shown in studies of unselected groups of 
American children.” H. G. D. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Edited by Louis I. Dustin... Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1925, pp. xii+-318. 


This book is a contemporary discussion of various phases of the 
population problem by twenty-five authors in the United States and 
Canada. In Part I, L. I. Dublin introduces the problem by showing 
the part the statistician plays; in Part II the growth, natural increase, 
and urbanization of population are treated; and in Part III the rela- 
tionship between natural resources and population are discussed. The 
most important part of the book is Part IV which deals with immigra- 
tion and population. Here the racial composition, the effects of immi- 
gration on national life and on the American type, and the immigration 
policies of the United States and Canada are discussed. In Part V 
the discussion centers around the labor supply and the effects of immi- 
gration and the employment of women on that supply. Part VI gives 
us an outlook for the future, dealing with the health movement, family 
allowance system, and the trend of population. 


Like all volumes of this make-up the book lacks uniformity of style 
and aim. It is well indexed, but contains no bibliography. It is hardly 
suitable as a text but is a fair reference volume. H.G.D. 
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Periodical Notes 


Making the International Mind. A great obstacle to international 
peace is that hostility which is due to both primitive impulses and 
ignorance. The right type of educational program could dispel the 
ignorance and turn the primitive impulses into less destructive channels. 
C. Delisle Burns, International Journal of Ethics, Jan., 1926, pp. 137- 
146. 


Present Police and Legal Methods for the Determination of the 
Innocence or Guilt of the Suspect. Older methods are being replaced 
by those more scientific. Special emphasis is laid on modern refine- 
ment of-.deception tests. Present technique affords a valuable tool for 
psychiatrists in detection of complexes and for the psychologist attempt- 
ing to isolate and study nervous emotional elements. J. A. Larson, 
Journal Criminal Law and Criminology, Aug., 1925, pp. 219-271. 


The Concept “Social Forces.” (Cont.) There are two possible 
bases of classification of the fundamental human motives. In one, the 
methodologist will attempt to classify motives according to the ends 
toward which they are, or appear to be, directed. The other basis is 


the actual form of the behavior pattern itself. The first corresponds to 
the “interests” of Small and to Thomas’ “wishes.” ‘The second is the 
one used by Park and Burgess in their classification of “attitudes.” 
Floyd N. House, 4merican Journal of Sociology, Jan., 1926, pp. 507- 
525. (To be concluded.) 


Do Women in Industry Need Special Protection? 

I. “Yes.” II. “We don’t know.” 

I. The program of industrial legislation for the protection of wage- 
earning women was initiated because of overwork, exploitation and un- 
healthful surroundings of working women. Such legislation has been 
maintained because it has been observed that, without it, or where com- 
munities were lax in its enforcement, the undesirable conditions against 
which it was enacted tended to return. 

II. Fresh analysis of the “special protection” problem is imperative 
because of economic changes in the last 25 years. Only half the truth 
has been told. Protection laws do not always protect. They often 
shackle. They prevent women from obtaining and holding positions 
which they desire and for which they are fitted. The actual protection 
afforded seems to depend on the proportions of the two sexes in the 
industries to which these laws apply. 

I, Frances Perkins; II, Elizabeth F. Baker; Survey, Feb. 15, 1926, 
pp. 529-532, 582, 583, 585. 
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The Challenge of Mexican Immigration. The barriers of language, 
color, and customs keep Mexican immigrants from entering American 
churches. Yet they are a religious people, reverent, warm-hearted, will- 
ing to learn. In this land of the free, old inhibitions and limitations 
soon disappear and their minds, hearts, and souls open to the impact of 
the new, strange, and different. Edwin R. Brown, Missionary Review, 
March, 1926, pp. 192-196. 


The Indwisible Utility. Not economic, but cultural, determinism 
has been the nodality, the knot-forming incentive of primary groups. Men 
were driven together by hunger for leisure rather than meat. Modern 
industrial cities are made possible by the Temperate Zone. The intimate 
relation between natural environment and social pattern is evidenced 
in aboriginal communities. In the Southwest, the family group was 
able to maintain itself apart from the larger social group. Mary Austin, 
Survey, Dec. 1, 1925, pp. 301-306,, 327. 


Negroes in New Abolition Movement. The old negro has passed. 
The new negro is restless, discontented, eager, ambitious. He is found 
now in every part of the country and in every degree of culture. He 
has given America loyalty but feels she has cheated him. He constitutes 
a tenth of the population. The “Negro Problem” is therefore a national 
problem. The old abolition movement sought to free the Negro from 
chattel slavery. The new movement seeks to free him from caste 
slavery. Robert W. Bagnall, Current History, Dec., 1925, pp. 378-382. 


Character Trends Versus Mental Deficiency in Delinquency. The 
supposed relation of mental deficiency to delinquency is more and more 
becoming a matter of doubt. It would seem that mental deficiency may 
become a cause of delinquency only when combined with certain “char- 
acter trends.” A study of prisoners indicates they had intelligence above 
the average of the general population as revealed in the army tests. 
C. O. Weber and J. P. Guilford, Journal Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, Feb., 1926, pp. 610-612. 


When the Movies Go Abroad. There is no country into which the 
American movie has not gone. These travels have considerable bearing 
on American prestige overseas. American films dominate the foreign 
market. But they are ridiculous, absurd, as representative of American 
life, traditions, ideals. ‘The foreigner sees Hollywood, not America. 
The box-office is but little interested in international thought. The 
movies are a business enterprise, and there is a better market for bogus 
— a for fact-reports. Charles Merz, Harpers, Jan., 1926, pp. 

-165. 


The Crisis in American Law. American legal and judicial institu- 
tions just now are subject to a severe strain. They are far from meet- 
ing the strain. Our courts cannot cope with the continually growing 
volume of prosecutions. The present condition of justice is without a 
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parallel in our history. An important difficulty is in lack of a competent 
body which can study our law from the functional viewpoint. It is no 
more possible to conduct the business of our big city tribunals on tradi- 
tional lines of old English courts. Roscoe Pound, Harpers, Jan., 1926, 
pp. 152-158. 


Why Should the Majority Rule? The rule of the majority is the 
rule of force, due to numbers. It is not always that the majority has 
the greatest wisdom or virtue. What other virtue can there be in 
fifty-one percent. except the brute fact that fifty-one is more than forty- 
nine? Walter Lippmann, Harper’s, March, 1926, pp. 399-405. 


Lawlessness. So-called patriots are trying to put the blame for crime 
on Europe because of the World War. So-called practical business men 
blame it on lack of swift and sure punishment for criminals. Neither 
theory is adequate. We all start with full criminal potentiality. Man’s 
nature and the complexity of civilization must be considered as among 
the principal factors in crime causation. Charles Platt, Century, March, 


1926, pp. 570-575. 


Adventures on the Borderland of Ethics. 1. Plea for Clinical Year 


in Theological Course. Theological students should have a year of clin- 
ical work, preparatory for the problems of individual and group life 
which they must face in professional work. Service in institutions for 
the sick, dependent, insane, etc., would be excellent training, not to men- 
tion the value of the service to the institutions. The minister, physician, 
and social worker have much in common, but often do not realize it. 


Richard C. Cabot, Survey, Dec. 1, 1925, pp. 275-277, 315-317. 


Vengeance—or Vision? ‘The scientific attitude as shown in psy- 
chiatry must sooner or later totally displace existing legal methods of 
treating offenders. Science is not even interested in revenge. It is 
opposed to accepting traditional classifications. Psychiatry has no re- 
spect for such stratifications of behavior as “good” and bad,” “criminal” 
and “insane.” Ultimately there will be no important administrative 
distinction between “asylums” and “jails.” Karl A. Menninger, Survey, 
March 1, 1926, pp. 610-612. 


Seeing Social Work Whole. The American Association for Com- 
munity Organization is experimenting with a variety of community 
measuring sticks. Thirty of the larger American cities are co-operating 
in a study of the volume and cost of social work. The method makes it 
possible to compare not only the totals, but the sub-totals of cost and 
service of various types, such as child care, character building, scouting, 
care of the sick ,etc. Raymond Clapp, Survey, March 15, 1926, pp. 
661-664. 
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Psychology and Social Hygiene. Psychoanalysts consider repression 
a cause of serious personal and social problems. But self-repression is 
different from self-restraint in that the latter represents a conscious fight 
out in the open where one’s enemy is recognized, while the former is 
refusal to recognize the enemy. ‘These concepts and their distinction 
are significant for any social hygiene program. Hugh C. Miller, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, Jan., 1926, pp. 14-24. 


A Motion Picture Appraisal. A poll of managers of motion picture 
theaters throughout the country, relative to financial drawing power of 
various pictures, shows that few, if any, of the 100 most profitable pic- 
tures were characterized as “sex stuff.” ‘To give the public what it 
wants” is, therefore, not to emphasize sex in its most unworthy forms, 
the producers to the contrary notwithstanding. Editorial, Journal of 
Social Hygiene, Jan., 1926, pp. 34-35. 


“Send Them Up’—to What? ‘The old prison idea is doomed be- 
cause it has not checked crime, but increased it. A survey of prisons 
and prison officials in this country reveals a tendency, slight though it is, 
toward experimentation with more intelligent methods. The attempt 
is being made to find ways in which to train and educate offenders, as 
contrasted with the idea of disciplining prisoners. Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick, Survey, March 1, 1926, pp. 598-601, 634. 


The Next Great Social Conflict. There are indications that the 
next great social conflict will not be between capital and labor but 
between city and country. German industries in cities have passed their 
crisis because of government aid. Farmers have been exploited in behalf 
of this movement and retain severe resentment against the city because 
farming has not recovered. Elections in New Jersey and New York 
indicate divisions along rural-urban lines. Editorial, Survey, Jan. 15, 


1926, pp. 475-476. 


Taking the Profit Out of War. Arnerica has taken the lead toward 
making impossible national profit through war. It may also be her 
privilege to point the way toward making impossible individual profit 
through war. The War Industries Board is now working out a plan 
to make this practical. The plan makes the nation a coherent unit in 
war time and provides that all classes must sacrifice profit, convenience, 
and liberty correlatively with the sacrifices made by soldiers in the field. 
Bernard M. Baruch, Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1926, pp. 23-29. 
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International Notes 


A NEW IMMIGRATION LAW is about to go into force in Mexico. 
According to press despatches all foreigners after five years’ residence in 
Mexico will be considered as Mexicans. A new feature is that relating 
to immigration by air transit. Air patrols are contemplated. 


“*TowArD INTERRACIAL CO-OPERATION” is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by the Council on Interracial Relations, Atlanta. It contains a 
full report of the latest national interracial conference, showing what is 
being done toward solving racial problems and the resultant social prob- 
lems in the South. 


JAPANESE MItirTarisM is not only entrenched in the school system, 
but intends to remain in power. Student protests are not allowed to get 
under way. Moreover, it is reported that any students coming together 
to discuss social problems will be disbanded. No change whether pro- 
gressive or not is to be allowed ; the iron heel rules—for the time being. 


THE Spirit oF Locarno is not dead but pitifully eclipsed. The 
world has fallen back to the pre-Locarno days; Briand, Chamberlain, 
and Stresemann have not been able to stem the backward tide. The 
mask has been torn off, revealing the old “balance of power,” mutyal 
national suspicions, a possible Latin bloc in the League, secret agree- 
ments, the doctrine of force. The proposal to admit Germany to a per- 
manent seat in the Council has revealed intrigues that indicate the im- 
possibility of further disarmament for the present. 


Dr. LotHRop STODDARD AND Dr. CorNne ius of Lucknow College, 
India, recently met in debate in New York City. Dr. Stoddard sup- 
ported his well-known racial theories and argued that the Orient is a 
menace to the West. He stated that the East is demanding indepen- 
dence of the West, but that the West, despite the remonstrances of the 
East, is continuing through its material inventions to permeate the East. 
And the East, using the West’s own inventions, is turning upon or 
against the West. Dr. Cornelius replied that the differences between 
the East and the West should not be settled on the basis of a theory of 
conflict, but on one of fellowship. He asked for a standard of judging 
what is superiority, and inquired, Is the test that of knocking a little 
man down, or, Is it the test of humility? In one case one’s estimate 
of a superior race would lead him to choose Western races; in the other 
case, Eastern races. In the course of the debate an East Indian asked 
why it is that when a man of the West fights for his country he is a 
“patriot,” but that when a man of the East fights for his country he is 
a “fanatic?” ‘The quest of the West for objective facts and scientific 
truth was praised, but the query was raised: Has not the West prosti- 
tuted this search for facts and science to the principle of dominance? 
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THE SUMMER ScHOOL of the National University of Mexico, to be 
held July 5 to August 21, is attracting unusual attention. Several hun- 
dred students from various parts of the United States are expected. 
Professor John Dewey is on the teaching staff. 


A THREE-MONTHS’ STRIKE in Bombay, India, of 150,000 cotton mill 
operatives against a cut in wages ordered by the non-resident British 
factory owners has recently been won. It is reported that certain of the 
foreign cotton mill operatives have been reaping exorbitant dividends 
while paying less than living wages. A successful strike indicates the 
use of Western methods, as opposed to the non-resistance doctrines of 
Gandhi. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS is being held the latter 
part of June at Panama. Among the topics under consideration are: 
The feminist movement, with special relation to family life; problems of 
labor, with reference to a unification of social insurance systems in differ- 
ent countries ; bio-sociology and eugenics; disarmament ; the organization 
of an international sociological conference; the teaching of sociology in 
relation to problems of world peace. 


MEXICcOo’s EXPULSION OF FOREIGN RELIGIOUS MINISTERS is not un- 
expected. “The only people who have real reason for anxiety concern- 
ing ecclesiastical matters in Mexico are those who refuse to comply with 
the law of the land,” according to Bishop George A. Miller (Christian 
Century, April 1, 1926, p. 411). In part this action is but a phase of 
the new spirit of nationalism generated by the World War. China, 
likewise, is reacting against “foreigners” as leaders of religion. 


A QUEsTION ARISES in connection with the Tacna-Arica controversy 
which is of interest to students of internationalism. It is alleged that 
although Chili desired to refer the controversy to the League of Nations, 
she did not do so because of possible interference on the part of the 
United States because of the Monroe Doctrine. This raises question as 
to whether or not the time has not come for the United States to redefine 
its policy with respect to the Monroe Doctrine on the basis of inter- 
nationalism and present world needs. 


AMERICANS who were justly indignant when Germany tore up her 
treaty with Belgium as a mere scrap of paper, are now embarrassed when 
confronted with the statement of a Japanese leader that “You tore up 
your Gentlemen’s Agreement with us without the slightest courtesy or 
consultation.” Moreover, the short-sighted and crude reactions of some 
Americans to Ambassador Hanihara’s good intentions in imploring the 
United States not to treat Japan uncivilly and their insistence that he 
was threatening the United States are also inimical to a sound policy of 
national welfare. 
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Social Fiction Notes 


TEEFTALLOW. By T. S. Srristinc. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. 


This is Mr. Stribling’s most important contribution to fiction since 
his “Birthright” some few years ago. The portraiture of the hill people 
of Tennessee, those people who have been wont to feel toward the world 
beyond, a vague animosity, is given with a sympathetic understanding, 
and most fortunately, without any gushing sentimentality. Some spirit 
of the feeling of animosity is caught in the author’s description of it as 
that feeling “Which in brief, the hill people feel toward the American 
nation which has usurped the role of oppressor, tax gatherer and maker 
of grinding laws; a role once occupied, centuries ago, by the British 
Government toward the forbears of these same hill folk.” Pioneers of 
our country, these hill people are looked upon by many with a feeling 
that in them still lurks that undaunted spirit and indomitable will which 
so characterized our early colonial history; others note in this same in- 
dependence, a defiance to law and order which may menace our whole 
social fabric at some time or other. 


Chapter III gives a delightful delineation of their justice in the 
county court, and more especially, of the court’s attempt to direct the 
teaching of evolution in the schools. Says one of the speechmakers: 
“I want you to tell our legislatur’ that we don’t want no more infidel 
doctrines of the Godless Yankees sent down here in our school books 
and we won’t have it.” 


Their religious attitude is caught humorously when a question of 
Sunday baseball is brought before the villagers. ‘Northern people don’t 
look at these things as we do. I don’t think they live quite as close to 
God as we do.” ‘The position of woman in the household is reflected in 
this: “Later in his life, when the years must inevitably dim Nessie’s 
corn silk hair and fade the pansies in her eyes, Abner would look upon 
his household drudge with the stolid indifference of all hill men for all 
hill wives.” 


The plot of the novel is perhaps the least important, concerning itself 
mainly with the sex problem in which the woman pays while the man 
goes free. Its chief significance lies in the presentation of picturesque 
bits of the drab life of these whites of the South, to whom a masked 
mob, a fiery revival, and a labor strike are like meteoric disturbances to 


the universe. M. J. V. 
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Social Work Notes 


THE INTERESTS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR are to be served by a new 
special department of the Survey which is announced for the near future. 


Tue TENTATIVE Procram for the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work, to be held May 26 to June 2, 
has appeared. As usual a very large number of new subjects of current 
interest will be introduced. Of particular interest is the proposed pro- 
gram for the division on professional standards in education. There is a 
new division organized on educational publicity authorized at the last 
meeting, of which Robert W. Kelso of Boston is Chairman. Eighteen 
kindred groups will meet at this same time. 


No Very SatisFactory Metuop has yet been devised by gaining 
the attention and utilizing the energies for social work of many young 
people now in colleges and universities. Neither high grade social 
workers nor an intelligent group of laymen can be developed under such 
conditions. Under ideal conditions many of the very best of the college 
group could be expected to consider seriously social work as a profession 
and a very large number could be interested in social work from the 
point of view of volunteer workers, supporters, and even directors. 


INCREASING PROFESSIONALIZATION OF SOCIAL SERVICE Carries with it 
the obvious danger of decreasing contact with social problems by laymen. 
The more efficient social welfare organizations become, the more confi- 
dence the general public will have in them and the less necessity it will 
see for taking any real interest in them and hence the less intelligent 
it will be regarding the problems and methods of social work. In short, 
an efficient agency by its very efficiency dissipates lay interest in social 
work. One’s own interests and unsolved problems then receive atten- 


tion. That, probably, is the reason busy laymen are insisting upon more 
efficiency in social work. 


Tue Ovurtput of strictly professional literature in social work is 
lamentably small when we consider the number of workers and agencies 
in the field. Certainly social work is barely able now to think of itself as 
a learned profession. It speaks well for the ability and energy of social 
workers that they can accomplish so much with so little interchange of 
experience. The vast proportion of time at conferences and of space in 
periodicals is concerned with questions of policy. There is relatively 
little consideration given to the technique of social work. Much of the 
published material has more literary than scientific merit. Ways and 
means of pooling a larger share of experiences are urgently needed. The 
present situation entails tremendous losses and seriously retards the devel- 
opment of the profession. 
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THe NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HycieneE has arranged 
a mental hygiene program at the American Health Congress to be held 
at Atlantic City, May 17-22, 1926. The various sections will deal with 
the backward child, the problem child, problems of adolescence, and 
community and organization problems. An unusually large number 
of psychiatrists and social workers will participate in the meetings which 
are to be chiefly round-table discussions. 


A Recent Survey made by the American Association of Social 
Workers shows there is considerable variation among training schools for 
social work regarding number of fellowships and scholarships available 
for students in training. Four schools offer none, while several have rela- 
tively long lists. There are serious problems in administration associated 
with these funds. Experience has shown in other vocational fields that 
fellowships and scholarships are questionable methods when employed to 
recruit students. Probably the time has not yet arrived when the train- 
ing schools are seriously competing for the available students but it is 
not inconceivable, even under good administration that students may 
eventually come to choose the school which can make the students’ 
sojourn easy and even comparatively lucrative rather than the school 
which is prepared to provide the most thorough professional training. 
Of course this problem is not peculiar to schools for social work; in fact 
subsidies for graduate work generally are increasing. Careful study 


needs to be made to discover the effect upon the student attitude, and 
upon the school and the profession at large. 
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